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“it’s your magazine!”’ 








To All Loyal Legionnaires: 


Has your Post recognized the power of The American Legion ee 
Weekly to create good will and make friends for you in 7 hes 
your community? 

Do you realize that The Pages of The American Le ott 
gion-Weekly are the Wings of Truth and spread the 
Good Gospel of The American Legion everywhere? 

Is your Post taking advantage of this fact by securing read- 
ers of The American Legion Weekly in your town? 

Somebody said to us the other day, “What is The American 
Legion really doing that is for the good of the nation? Their 
only purpose and activity seems to be to get the Bonus.” This 
man was not eligible for membership in the Legion and yet his 
good will and favorable influence was very desirable. 

We asked him if he ever read The American Legion Weekly. He 
replied in the negative, saying that he had had no opportunity 
to read it as it was not available. We inquired if there was 
a Legion Post in his town and he said there was. But we “ 
got “No” for an answer when we asked whether he had “ 
ever been asked to subscribe to the Weekly. 

We gave this man some copies of the Weekly, asked him 
to read them thoroughly and call on us again. He did. The 
man’s attitude had undergone a complete change. He deplored 
the fact that he had been so ignorant of the good work done by 
The American Legion. He praised its activities, accomplishments 
and ideals. He not only entered his order for a year’s subscription 
to the Weekly but he promised to send us more from friends in his 
own town and he made the local newsdealer handle and prom- 
inently display the magazine. We last heard from this 
gentleman that he was heading a Merchant’s Committee 
to build a club house for the loeal Legion Post. 

Let these facts sink in and then ask yourself this ques- 
tion, “What is my Post doing to spread the good gospel of The 
American Legion?” ASK THIS SAME QUESTION AT 
YOUR NEXT POST MEETING. Then write to The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly for information on how your Post can help 
spread the good gospel of The American Legion. 

Every member of your Post knows that The American Legion is 
good, thinks good, plans good and does good. You know that it 
has nod selfish schemes for political power and ill-gotten 
wealth, The American Legion Weekly is your weapon to 
use in convincing others of these facts. Each issue tells 
the honest truth about The American Legion in forceful, 
convincing articles. It not only tells these truths once, 
but brings them before its readers 52 times a year. 

Through a wider circulation of The American Legion 
Weekly,—by securing subscribers or getting your local news- 
dealers to display and sell it, you have the power to gain the 
good will and favorable opinion of the Public. Good will 
and favorable public opinion will cause many service men to 
join your Post who have hitherto held back on account of the 
influence wielded over them by misinformed and deluded 
people. 

It’s your magazine and your Legion, If you don’t sell 
it, support it and push it—WHO WILL? 











Do you want to know: How to increase your membership 
How to secure the support of the people in your community through 
wider circulation of The American Legion Weekly from subscriptions 3 
and newsstand sales? Write for complete information to The { merican\\ 
Legion Weekly, 627 West 43rd Street, New York City. N 
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It’s toasted. This one extra 
process gives a delightful 
flavor that cannot be dupli- 
cated. To know how good 
a cigarette can be, you 
must try a Lucky Strike. 


SKY WRITING! 


Have you seen it? An air- 
plane writing Lucky Strike 
on the sky—two words 67/2 
miles long—each letter a 
mile high. The advertising 
sensation of 1923. 
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Witson Bro’s, Cutcaco 


A*“clean turnover is 
now a fashion term 
among men wearing 
Wilson Bro’s smart 
shirts with Special 
reversible Cuffs. They 
turn em forluncheon, 
dinnerat the country 
club and in those 
emergencies where 
soiled cuffs would 
be embarrassing And 
ecrease is even, the 
fold smooth, and the 
cuff immaculately neat 


Wiliorv Cres 


Show this page to your local dealer, after you 
have checked off the things you need in this 
list of Wilson Bro’s products: 


Hose BELTs GARTERS 
Suirts CravatTs MurFFLers 
PajAMAS NIGHTSHIRTS SuSPENDERS 
UNDERWEAR HANDKERCHIEFS Knit Gioves 
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Wide World 
Benito Mussolini, his staff in the 
World War cor- streets of Rome. 
poral and present Note the black 
of shirts, the official 


premier Italy, 
photographed with 









Fascist uniform 
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This Fascisti Business 


GREAT electric star blazes 
forth in broad daylight over 
the main piazza of an Italian 
city. The electric lighting may 

very likely fail this evening, but that 
is no reason why lights should not burn 
today. For the Fascisti have willed 
that there shall be festival, and this is 
a day of Fascisti triumph. 

Up the narrow Corso comes a blare 
of brass music. The air is “Giovanezza” 
—“Youth’—the Fascisti marching- 
song. It is as well known in Italy as 
“Madelon” was in France five years 
ago. It has a catchy, music-hall lilt. 


Youth! Youth! 
Springtime of beauty! 


Those are the words. They are a 


By Thomas Ryan 


little incomprehensible if, as Italians 
say, this was the song of the Arditi, 
the shock-troops of the Italian army. 
There are many Arditi among the Fas- 
cisti. 

Black banners come into view. 

“The gagliardi!” murmur the people 
along the sidewalks, and they make 
ready to lift their hats. It is wiser to 
do so. It is wise, too, to pause and 
smile dutifully at the skulls embroid- 
ered on the black flags. It is better 
still to raise a little cheer. 

The column swings past, in good 
order. The men are coatless. and they 
wear black shirts, army-green breeches 
and tin hats. Their hair is long, after 


the style of Garibaldi. In their hands 
are loaded clubs and in their pockets 
revolvers. The police see the revolvers 
but say nothing. 

If there are enough people to watch, 
the column breaks into a double-quick. 
And so it makes its way to the work- 
ingmen’s quarters. 


The next day—but not from the 
papers—the café crowds learn that 
workmen were beaten, a co-operative 


store looted and a mutual aid premises 
burned. 

It is taken for granted that certain 
scared persons were dragged to the 
Black Shirt headquarters. As_ they 
approached, they saw over the door the 
shield with the fasces—the bundle of 
axes and rods which symbolized the 
old Roman power to punish. The 
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scared ones were still more scared, for 
to them the fasces have all the dread 
significance that the Lion’s Head once 
had for the victims of the Venetian 
Ten. 

Inside the building an army field- 
kitchen was smoking. Men were carry- 
ing in great sides of beef. Messengers 
darted past, bound for distant towns 
where comrades were on active service. 

And here, in an inner room, knives 
were produced; the scared ones were 
prodded, and the alternative 


movement, you must see it through the 
eyes of a Fiuman. He makes no dis- 
tinction between the old rabble, the 
Italian military, the opera-bouffe D’An- 
nunzio and his present masters, the 
Fascisti. They all picked on the 
Fiuman. Men kicked and clubbed in 
the streets, police looking on with a 
smile, the election at the point of the 
bayonet—these things the Fiuman as- 
sociates with all the Italian régimes. 

And when he sees a Fascista salut- 


began to oppose the extreme national- 
ists. Not that the workmen cared 
about the ruin of Fiume, which Italian 
occupation had caused. Not that they 
shed any tears over Jugoslavs in Dal- 
matia deported in the dead of the night, 
or houses raided or women clubbed. 
They picked out the best grievance at 
hand. 

When the Communists virtually ruled 
over Italy in 1920 and 1921, they set 
up a detestable tyranny. Railways 

could not carry troops. Of- 





was set before them—three- 
quarters of a pint of castor 
oil, with a chaser of tepid wa- 
ter. They took it, and hurried 
away. 

These are daily incidents in 
the life of every Italian town. 

What are these Fascisti? 
Are they an Italian version of 
The American Legion or are 
they a Ku Klux Klan strong 
enough to come into the open?, 
Their friends put it one way, 
their enemies the other. 

The story should begin with 
the Armistice, and it calls to 
the mind of a reporter a series 
of pictures—dramatic, tragic, 
and ridiculous. 

In what seems now the dim 
past—nearly four years ago— 
a city on the Adriatic swel- 
tered under the blue heat of 
summer. In its streets were 
Allied troops, mostly Italian, 
and in its port were Allied 
warships, including one of our 
own destroyers. Loafing along 
the quays, whispering in cafés, 
was as disreputable a rabble 
as ever disgraced a seaport. 
The town was Fiume. 

The rabble was largely im- 
ported from Italy, though it 
numbered some local hotheads. 
Every evening it held demon- 
strations, which, considering 
the heat, was imprudent. Ev- 
ery few days it was addressed 
by impassioned orators who 
quoted D’Annunzio’s poems 
and coined such phrases as 
“Fiume or Death!” “Down 
with American Capitalism!” 
Among these orators was one 
who was known to us only as 
a newspaper editor, and whose 
paper frequently damned 


THE 


IN THE ISSUE of MARCH 


WEEKLY will 
begin publication of a new series of articles 
by Marquis James as a sequel to ‘Who Got 
the Money?’’ (September 8-October 13, 1922). the 
The new series will be called 


The PROFITEER HUNT 


and will present, as did the earlier series, full 
data on financial transactions during the war 
which are being made or, judging by the evi- 
dence, should be made the subject of govern- 
ment attention. 
Quest Begins and the Trail Grows Hot,”’ will 
tell what has happened since the publication 
in the Weekly of the earlier series and since 
the adoption by the New Orleans convention 
of the Legion of a resolution calling for ‘‘effi- 
cient action toward the prosecution of those 
who took advantage of the necessities of the 
Government to loot the public treasury”’ and 
of a second resolution urging a universal 
service law to apply in time of war to labor, 
industry and man-power alike. 

‘**The Profiteer Hunt’’ will seek to keep the 
spotlight focused on activities already under 
way to secure (and to thwart) justice for the 
The series will present nothing 
that is not supported by incontrovertible evi- 
dence, most of which evidence has never 
before been publicly disclosed. 

With the first article will appear a letter 
from President Harding commenting on the 
profiteer question and endorsing the Legion’s 
position on the universal draft. 


war profiteer. 


ficers were forbidden to wear 
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The first article, 


“The 


arms, and men with war med- 
3d als were spat on and beaten. 
The national flag was never 
seen. Tenants seized the es- 
tates, workmen the factories, 
and produced only what they 
pleased. In grappling with 
Communist frenzy the 
Fascisti passed through an 
heroic stage. 

A few Italians had never 
abandoned the dream of a 
Greater Italy, an empire which 
would embrace all outposts 
of the Italian race. Malta 
should be annexed from Great 
Britain; Nice, Savoy and 
Corsica might be taken from 
France some day, and Dal- 
matia from Jugoslavia. They 
didn’t stop there. An Italian 
doge had once set his banner 
on Constantinople. There are 
plenty of Italians in Egypt. 
Djibouti, a French port in 
East Africa, would be useful 
to the Italian colony of Eri- 
trea. And within easy dis- 
tance of Sicily is the French 
protectorate of Tunisia, where 
Italians have migrated. 

These Greater Italians pa- 
triotically mourned for the 
present state of their country. 
They realized that the slogan: 
“Mother Italy! Restore her at 
home and abroad!” would ral- 
ly the decent citizens to thei 
standard. These men were the 
same who had made Fiume a 
hell-on-earth and an unhealthy 
spot for Americans; but now 
they launched themselves on a 
nobler task—protecting their 
own firesides. 

There have been, in the Fas- 
cista war, deeds of great sac- 
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America, Britain and France <= 
for not giving Fiume to Italy. 

He was Benito Mussolini, now the 
Italian premier. 

It is doubtful if those orators meant 
all that they said. It was a very 
hot summer, and their purpose was 
obviously to create “incidents” in 
Fiume which might serve as arguments 
in Paris. They overshot their mark. 
French blood flowed in the streets of 
Fiume. 

The rabble, which called itself Gio- 
vani Italiani, handed on its torch to 
the poet D’Annunzio, who in turn de- 
livered it to the Fascisti. They held 
it up to new problems, but they have 
never ceased to focus ‘t periodically on 
Fiume, Dalmatia and other lands which 
Italy covets. 

The spirit which animates the Fas- 
cisti is not a new thing. It was the 


spirit of the Italian army in 1919, when 
it played for the east coast of the Adri- 
atic and prepared for war with Jugo- 


slavia. 


To grasp the continuity of the 


ing, in Roman style with uplifted right 
hand, or when he hears a Fascista say 
“Ave” or “Vale,” the Fiuman remem- 
bers that four years ago the spell- 
binders talked of a new Roman empire. 

“Whatever was Roman before we will 
make Italian,” the officers used to re- 
mark modestly to their troops. 

And the Fascisti to-day take Cesar’s 
legions for their model. Words fa- 
miliar to the high-school boy—cen- 
turion, decurion, cohort, manipulum— 
occur in their orders. They have le- 
gions, not regiments. Their battle-cry 
is the one that the Romans used to 
shout—all in the same key, to make 
it carry—just as they hurled their 
javelins and got into the close-up busi- 
ness with short swords. This battle- 
cry comes at the end of the Fascista 
marching-song: “Eja alala!” 

In 1919 Italy seemed cannoning into 
war with Jugoslavia. That was one of 
the grievances of the workers, who 


of drama. At roll call, when 
the names of the dead were pro- 
nounced, the whole unit answered: 


“Here!” It took an Italian to think of 
that delicate token of loyalty to the 
dead. There is a legion called “the 
Most Desperate” which had embroid- 
ered on all its uniforms—and even on 
its hospital dressings—“I dgn’t give 
adamn!” And fifteen thousand Fascisti 
of Piacenza have foresworn all jewels 
and other ornaments, which they have 
sold for the benefit of their country. 

Such men take literally the dictum 
of D’Annunzio: “Other races are of 
human origin. The Italian is of divine.” 

What a power they are in the land 
may be judged by the fact that they 
exchange salutes with the army and 
navy. Their officers have the power 
to force their obedience and to punish 
“by acts of violence.” 

Don’t let the Ku Klux call themselves 
Fascisti. Italy’s problems were almost 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Selecting @ War Memo 





AY it in bronze—or, as the adver- 
tisements read, record it in im- 


perishable bronze. That is a 
large order. 

Few men upon whom the obligation 
of erecting a war memorial has been 
placed have ever had experience with 
monumental or memorial expression. 
The consequence of their efforts in too 
many instances seems to indicate that 
the only imperishable features are the 
stone and metal. The memorials they 
have erected are doomed to a short life 
because of the absence of that which 
we call art. 

A great deal of advice has been of- 
fered by bodies and individuals quali- 
fied to guide, but it does not seem to 
have reached those who need it most. 
The National Commission of Fine Arts, 
an organization having Federal spon- 
sorship, has printed a pamphlet of sug- 
gestions as to the forms of memorials 
and the methods of obtaining designers. 
The Municipal Art Society of New 
York has published a bulletin on war 
memorials which contains many valu- 
able suggestions. The American Fed- 
eration of Fine Arts has appointed a 
committee which can be consulted on 
the choice aniong various forms’ of 
memorials, and on the method of select- 
ing a designer and bringing the work 
to a satisfactory conclusion. This com- 


A Sculptor Who Is 
Also a Veteran 
Gives His 
Opinions 
By Robert Aitken 


Member of the National Academy 

and the Royal Academy. Formerly 

Captain, Machine Gun Company, 
306th Infantry 


World War memorial, Exeter, 
New Hampshire, Daniel Chester 
French, sculptor (left) 


Civil War memorial, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, Augustus 
Lukeman, sculptor (right) 


Detail, World War memorial, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, A. 
A. Weinman, sculptor (below) 





mittee is composed of men of national 
reputation for achievement in their re- 
spective lines, and all are closely re- 
lated to, if not actually practicing, the 
fine arts. The National Sculpture So- 
ciety will at any time appoint a com- 
mittee of distinguished sculptors and 
architects to assist any person in the 
effort toward the expression of ideas in 
suitable monumental terms. 

Yet with all this professional assist- 
ance so near at hand, and for the ask- 
ing, why is it that so much bad memo- 
rial art has come into existence since 
Armistice Day? Is advice so hard to 
take? 

I believe that the men who were in 
service have a grave responsibility 
thrust upon them when they are called 
to serve on a memorial committee. 
Their opinion is valued highly because 
these memorials are dedicated either 
to their gallant exploits or to the mem- 
ory of the comrades who never re- 
turned. It is in the power of Legion- 
naires to make or mar. 

The first and most important action 
that the individual or committee should 
take is to see an advisor—an artist of 
unquestioned ability, a specialist. Steer 
clear of the manufacturer and the shop 


f rial 


. 





where memorials are turned out on the 
same basis that Mr. Ford applies to the 
manufacture of his cars—according to 


a stock pattern. Fine art cannot be 
manufactured; it is the creation of the 
artist alone. 

The (almost) convincing advertise- 
ments of the monument factories read: 
“In spite of weather and the passing 
years, this memorial will endure for 
centuries, for it is made of solid bronze, 
the imperishable metal.” 

In one sense bronze is imperishable, 
but so, to a degree, is a bar of pig 
iron. 

But for the purpose of a memorial 
something is needed that is more 
precious than metal. The manufacturer 
cannot guarantee that this alloy will 
contain the right proportion of that 
most important of all ingredients— 
beauty—without which bronze is not 
truly imperishable. 

Again we read in the advertisements 
of the jobbers: “We are in a posi- 
tion to deliver completed memorials 
within two weeks after receipt of final 
instructions.” 

A claim of this pretension is ful 
proof that their monument contains only 
copper, tin and zinc. Beauty could not 
possibly be included in such haste, for 
its main property is study, study, study 
of the individual piece, the harmony of 























all its details. With contract in hand, 
ready to be closed, the agent of the stand- 
ardized memorial factory will approach 
your committee with an offer to take 
over full responsibility up to the hour 
of unveiling, relieving you of all 
further worry. He 
willoffer inscriptions 
at so much a letter 
from a stock of dif- 
ferent sized alpha- 
bets. These will be 
stuck on a_ stand- 
ardized slab along 
with the typical 
American eagle or 
the shield of the 
United States, also 
in stock. A little 
metal will be poured 
into the mould made 
over these stock pat- 
terns—and there 
you are. You can 
depend upon it that 
the memorial will be ready for the cere- 
mony in two weeks; but whether it will 
be worthy of your dead comrades is an- 
other matter—another matter entirely. 

The representative of the granite 
firm will have presented himself about 
the same time. He will be ready to pile 
stone on stone to fit the price. Per- 
haps he will even be willing to throw in 
the foundation for good measure. 

Don’t be a member of that kind of 
committee, which, in order to display its 
labors on a certain date—Armistice Day, 
Decoration Day or the Fourth of July— 
lets its contract to the monument jobber. 

Don’t be a party to the act which 
causes a boulder to be rolled into the 
public park, square or street, or in front 
of some public building, upon which a 
slab of bronze is stuck, with the mis- 
taken belief that a work of fine art has 
thus been created. A boulder may make 
a good exhibit in a museum of natural 
history, but it never would be accept- 
able in an art museum. 

Why? You know the answer. 

We must face the fact that it is only 
the skilled hand and the trained mind 
and eye of the artist that can give the 
rough stone that something which 




































George Rogers Clark memorial, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. Awarded Watrous 
gold medal by National Academy 
of Design. Robert Aitken, sculptor 


causes it to be admired and cherished. 
Unshaped stone and _ imperishable 
bronze, so-called, will not live to tell 
posterity of the days of 1917-1918. If 
it does survive it will be only a curio. 
Shall our memory be engraved on a 
monstrosity or on a thing of beauty? 
There is another obligation we owe 
to those who have gone, to ourselves 
and to those who will come after us. 
While we seek largely to commemorate 
the sacrifice or the historical event, 
we should also remember that we are 
creating a chapter in the history of 
American art. If it is to be a creditable 
chapter then we must call in those men 
most qualified to advisé and execute 
that which shall be a true index of our 
sentiment and the deeds of our time. 


DISTINGUISHED Frenchman, 
P during a visit to the United States, 
was taken on a personally conducted 
tour of the battlefields of the Civil 


War. He was shown 
the numerous war 
memorials, the gran- 
ite infantrymen at 
parade rest, the lit. 
tle pyramids of can- 
non balls. After he 
had seen these 
things repeated time 


after time, in place 
after place, he ob- 
served: 


“Ah, now I under- 
stand what is meant 
by the horrors of 
war.” 

This story is told 
these days in vari- 
ous Ways as a warn- 
ing to us. Usually 
it brings a_ laugh. 
Think what that 
means! There 
should be no laugh 
in a war memorial. 
One does not laugh when listening to 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” or to the 
“Marseillaisc,” or to Beethoven’s “Fu- 
neral March te a Hero,” or when gaz- 
ing at the American flag. In just such 
a way does a war memorial properly 
designed inspire that mood of serious- 
ness in which the mind awakens to the 
consciousness of the price paid in hu- 
man life and suffering, and the debt we 
owe for all time to those who paid it. 

If you have travelled widely about 
your covntry, and have paid some at- 
tention to its war memorials, you have 
been impressed, it is likely, as was the 
Frenchman, by the similarity of design. 
Inquire for the war memorial in almost 
any village and you will be shown a 
statue of a soldier at parade rest. No 
matter where, east or west, you'll find 
the same figure, same overcoat, same 
rifle, same position. 

Now the explanation of this deadly 
monotonous, meaningless repetition of 
design is two-fold: Poor taste on the 
part of the committee of selection, and 
the prevalence of the monument jobber. 

All too often in the past the commit- 
tee of selection has been the board of 

(Continued on page 23) 





Your Comrades Who Are Still Over There 
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HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND American veterans of the 

World War will always remain in Europe. Their bodies 
lie in cemeteries in France, England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Spain. The cemeteries are the responsibility of the United 
States. But the responsibility of remembering the indi- 
viduals who rest in the cemeteries has been accepted by 
The American Legion. 


The Legion has pledged itself to raise $100,000, which 
will complete The American Legion Overseas Graves En- 
dowment Fund. This fund will suffice to decorate every 
overseas grave on every Memorial Day for all time to come. 
The fund will be the Legion’s permanent tribute to its 
comrades. 


Have you paid your share of the fund? Has your post 
paid its share? Was your post named for one of the men 
whose body still rests on foreign soil? Perhaps, then, your 
post would like to make a special contribution to the fund 





a contribution especially dedicated to the man whose name 
your post bears. Every contribution of one dollar or more 
will be acknowledged in The American Legion Weekly. 


If all Legionnaires and all members of the Auxiliary 
give an average of at least fifteen cents, the fund will be 
successful. 


Five years ago it was part of our tradition of generosity 
that a soldier gave of what he had to any soldier who needed 
it. Today let us give with our old-time whole-heartedness 
to keep the graves abroad covered with the flag and with 
flowers on each Memorial Day. Send your personal con- 
tributic», or your post’s contribution, to the National 
Treasurer, The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


For more complete details of the Graves Endowment 
Fund, see the Weekly for March 9th. Contributions will 
be listed in these columns as soon as possible after they 
have been sent in to the National Treasurer. 
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t's Nearly lime ¢o Plant 
the Legion Flower 


HE AMERICAN LEGION has 

adopted the poppy as its flower, 

and nobody can be in any doubt 

of the reason. The men who 
went overseas saw the red poppies of 
France and Flanders flowering every- 
where, in neglected fields, between 
abandoned trenches, sometimes even in 
No Man’s Land. Not only was this 
poppy tragically symbolic, with its 
scarlet color, as it grew by the battle- 
fields, but it was brave, too, and beau- 
tiful, opening its silken, delicate petals 
to the rising sun when nothing else 
could flower there. It is no won- 
der the Legion, after choosing an- 
other flower, has swung back fi- 
nally to its first choice, the poppy. 

The particular variety of poppy 
which grew in Flanders fields, and 
the one meant by the Legion 
flower, is the so-called European 
corn poppy: papaver rhoeas is its 
botanical name. It is not the poppy 
from which opium is secured, but 
poppy seeds are much esteemed in 
many European countries, sprin- 
kled on bread or cake, and this 
variety supplies those seeds in 
numerous regions, though the seeds 
of the opium poppy are also used. 
It is an ancient wild flower, prob- 
ably originating somewhere in the 
Mediterranean region, and in com- 
paratively recent years has been 
used by horticulturists to develop 
a race of very lovely garden pop- 
pies of various colors, known as 
Shirley poppies. If you cannot get 
any seed of the, corn poppy, plant 
red Shirley poppies, to be found in 
any seed catalogue, and you will 
have something fairly close to the 
Legion flower. The corn poppy is 
an annual, which in France and 
Flanders seeds itself, apparently, very 
prolifically. It is a single flower, deep 
scarlet in color, and the blooms keep 
better than most poppies when cut, if 
you dip the ends of the stems immedi- 
ately into very hot water. It blooms 
prolifically, too. 

Before I say anything about the 
methods of growing poppies, and the 
various kinds to plant with the Legion 
flower, I ought to state that a good 
many people have expressed some doubt 
about the advisability of importing this 
seed. Since, they say, the corn poppy 
grows so prolifically in France, over- 
running whole fields, will it not do the 
same thing here? Will it not become 
a weed, and the Legion get itself dis- 
liked by all the farmers? 

I don’t think this need worry any- 
body. In the first place, it must be re- 
membered that in France the cultivated 
fields were in prime condition for seed 
when the war hit them, and the poppies 
got a fine start, without anybody there- 
after to cultivate them out. In the sec- 
ond place, we have actually had, in our 
American gardens, a variety of this 
poppy for a hundred years or more, and 
since about 1880 we have had the Shir- 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


ley poppies, another variety developed 
from the Legion flower. I have never 
heard of any instance where these flow- 
ers have gone wild and become a pest. 
I have had them come up around my 
own garden, but never thickly enough 
to make any trouble. To make sure, 
however, I have consulted with Dr. U. 
P. Hedrick, chief of horticultural re- 
search in the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station. He began his 
scientific career in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and he is also entirely familiar 
with our Eastern States. He says that 





The Miracle 


of the Poppies 


*““TF you have never watched a poppy 

unfold, you have missed a rare treat. 
One day the green bud hangs down- 
ward on the stem. The next morning, 
at sunrise, it is erect, and just a touch 
of color shows at the tip of the bud. 
The sun rises over the dewy garden. 
Its rays strike the green-cased bud. 
Suddenly, right before your eyes, the 
petals burst the green shell, push out- 
ward, uncurl, flutter, and thin as tissue 
paper, soft and gleaming as finest silk, 
they become a perfect flower.”’ 





he is “very certain there is little danger 
of the poppy becoming pestiferous in 
America.” On such authority, the 
members of the Legion need have no 
hesitancy in going ahead and planting 
their chosen flower. 

I am writing this article before the 
1923 seed catalogues are out, but on 
inquiry at several of the largest seed 
houses in the country I find they are 
listing the red corn poppy, or “Legion 
poppy,” as they call it, so I presume 
other houses will. 

The seed is going to be easy to get, 
then, and the scarlet Legion flower 
should be the basis of your poppy bed. 
But don’t stop with this one variety. 
There are dozens of poppies to be had, 
easy to grow and lovely to look at. 
Once you have raised a bed of them 
you will never want your garden to be 
without them again. 

Poppies like best a light, mellow soil. 
The bed in which they are planted 
should have plenty of old, well-rotted 
manure spaded deeply under in early 
spring. The top soil, if it is at all 


‘heavy or likely to cake in dry weather, 


should then be mixed with leaf mould 
or fine sand, to lighten it. In any case, 


before the seeds are planted, it should 
be very thoroughly worked over with a 
rake, till it is broken down as fine as 
possible. The seed of a poppy is a tiny 
thing, and cannot push up except 
through light, fine soil. Neither can 
poppies (except the perennial Oriental 
varieties )be transplanted. They have 
to be sown where they are to grow. 

Now, as to seed. Order during the 
winter or early in the spring, so as to 
have them ready, some Iceland poppies, 
to plant first, because they are hardy, 
do not fear the frost, and will come up 
again early the next season. They 
are low growing, and should be 
planted on the edge of the bed. 
Get, of course, plenty of the Legion 
poppy seed. Order, also, some 
mixed Shirley poppies, which are 
developed garden varieties of the 
Legion flower, and very delicate 
and lovely. Burbank sells some of 
his varieties which are highly 
praised. Then by all means order 
a package of the swan-white chrys- 
anthemum flowered poppy which 
you can secure from the better 
seedsmen. This makes a. tall, 
stately plant, bearing big, ball-like 
flowers six inches across, and 
closely resembling  chrysanthe- 
mums. At least one dealer sells the 
seed of the white opium poppy, and 
another a poppy called the Darwin, 
which is of deep colors and very 
handsome. Then, of course, there 
is the California poppy, a genuine 
American variety. This is a low 
growing, bright yellow flower, and 
should also be planted near the 
front of your bed. 

When you have your seeds and 
your bed ready, begin planting the 
Iceland variety as soon as the 
ground is workable, but don’t plant 
the rest till danger from frost is 
past. Sow your Legion flower seeds 
along the border, just back of the Ice- 
lands and Californias, so you'll have a 
red line, in a prominent position, but 
don’t use up all your seed at the first 
planting. Sow your mixed Shirleys 
next, then your opium, then your Dar- 
wins, and finally at the rear (or the 
center, if your bed is in the middle of 
a lawn) the tall chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered varieties. Sow only a part of all 
these seeds, too. The idea is to make 
plantings about once a week for four 
or five weeks after the danger of frost 
is over, and thus prolong the period of 
bloom in your bed. 

Poppy seeds, being such tiny things, 
are not planted in drills. You should 
scatter them on the ground, and then 
either scratch them under very lightly 
with a fine rake or dust them lightly 
with very fine sand or powdered mould, 
through a fine screen. After that it is 
best to spread a piece of cheesecloth or 
old burlap over the bed, and water 
through that. Watch carefully, because 
the minute the seeds sprout, this cloth 

(Continued on page 29) 
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“Oh, I was just attached to the Army 
for rations” 


T’S a fact, and you know it, that 

when you get four or five young 

men with the same background 

together they’re going to get 
around to talking about it sometime in 
the course of the conversation. Many 
are .the spirited discussions to which 
I’ve hearkened in Pullman smokers 
when the genial company therein as- 
sembled discovered they were all travel- 
ing men. How frequently also have I 
heard the praises of the Donkey or the 
Elephant sung when we found we were 
all Democrats or Republicans, or what- 
ever it was. But louder, longer and 
heartier by many a vigorous phrase 
and roof-rocking shout are the get- 
togethers I continually find myself in 
of young men who unearth the fact 
that all on hand were present and ac- 
counted for in the war. 

“When I was in the Umpth Infan- 
try,” someone invariably remarks and 
holds the floor until “that time we were 
working a seventy-five up below Sois- 
sons” or “the morning we tanks got 
going” cuts in for a while. It is dur- 
ing these gatherings that I retain a 
firm hold on my tongue. I have no de- 
sire to be hurled bodily out of the win- 
dow of a train traveling at sixty miles 
an hour. Nor, if it happens to be a 
restaurant, do I want a handful of 
plates skimmed in my direction. When 
asked diplomatically what I did in the 
great war it is my practice to remark 
with a fine air of casualness, “Oh, I 
was just attached to the Army for ra- 
tions.” It’s going on four years that 


Memoirs 


I’ve been demobilized, 
but I’m not taking any 
chances. I don’t feel 
like starting any rem- 
iniscences in reach of 
doughboy hands with 
“Now when I was an 
M.P.—” . 

Yes, I was an M.P. 
in the great war. Just 
a minute, buddy—put 
down that gun and 
hear me out. The law 
is quite firm on the 
point that you have to 
give a man a hearing 
before you shoot him. 
And, after all, maybe I 
wasn’t the one who 
picked you up without 
a pass that time in 
Tours. You see I was 
with the division all the 
time and I never saw 
Tours or Nancy or 
Paris. Nor did I ever 
teach a man how to sa- 
lute with a blackjack 
the way they did it in 
“Three Soldiers.” In 
private life I am 
neither a_boilermaker, 
a dance hall bouncer 
nor a third-rate prize- 
fighter, much as I hate 
to buck up against the Army’s cher- 
ished notions of the pursuits of its 
police in civilian life. 

We did have, in our outfit, one late- 
comer who had re- 
ally beena patrol- 
man, but he spent 
most of his time 
making himself 
sandwiches and 
eating them. The 
lieutenant met 
him plodding his 
beat between two 
villages in our 
billeting area one 
muddy winter 
day. 

“Where are 
you from—Vigny 
or Moisseulles?” 
he inquired. 

“From Omaha, 
sir,” said our gal- 
lant policeman, 
and_ wondered 
why his name 
didn’t appear on 
the next list of 
first-class _ pri- 
vates. 


“Candidly, I don’t 
believe I’m giving 
away any military 
secrets when 
say that the life 
of an M.P. had 
its advantages” 





of an M. P. 


By One Who Was One 


So you see I may have my merry ree- 
ollections of the great war, too. Not 
that our outfit didn’t cause to appear 
before summary courts sundry ardent 
young spirits bent on leveling the vil- 
lages of both Alabama and France 
and we were likewise responsible for 
Madame la Propriétaire’s putting up 
her shutters at neuf heures. So I sup. 
pose we are forevermore beyond the 
pale in discussions of things military, 
But to balance our defects we became 
rather adept at commandeering frog 
trucks to pull the kitchens of various 
mess sergeants out of the ditches and 
in seeing that the lost, strayed and 
stolen of our division were sheltered, 
fed and returned to the fold: The divi- 
sion, I rejoice to say, was grateful. I 
recall particularly the ‘forlorn-looking 
private who, soon after our arrival in 
France a full month after the rest of 
the division, rolled into the city where 
we had our headquarters seeking his 
company. 

“I’m lost,” he informed the sergeant 
at the desk, and sat down in a corner 
to spend the rest of the war. 

“Your outfit’s at Blank,” the ser- 
geant whispered. We were on a front 
and therefore cautious. 

“Gee!” said the doughboy hopefully, 
“T’ll say you M.P.’s here know your 
job. Ours were a lot of fatheads.” 

“Same bunch,” the sergeant informed 
him. “We just arrived.” 

“Hell,” said the doughboy as he 
folded up his travel order. “We heard 
you’d been torpedoed and sunk.” 
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So that was our welcome to France. 
It followed nine months of valiant serv- 
iee to the cause of democracy in a 
Southern training camp. We arrived 
in camp as yellow hat-corded, spur- 
jangling cavalry, turning up our noses 
at all other outfits, as is the habit of 
the cavalry. We left made into M. P.’s, 
wearing infantry blue hat cords and 
with everyone’s nose turned up at us. 
As a last remnant of our former glory, 
over whose loss we forever gnashed our 
teeth, we were still carrying spurs 
which we wore all over France while 
hopefully looking for the horses that 
were promised us. If recollection 
serves, I threw mine away at the end 





looked. The friendly sergeant had a 
full quart tied on the end of a long 
string, and it was following him into 
camp like a faithful dog. He had been 
a cheerful, likable sort of sergeant; it 
would be a shame to arrest him, yet 
the orders were strict against bringing 
firewater into camp. The M.P. broke 
the string and attached a scraggly 
chunk of wood in place of the quart. 
He still wonders what an artillery ser- 
geant thinks about when he finds his 
Christmas corn has turned to part of 
a stump. 

Yes, we M.P.’s were sharp, shrewd 
fellows. I remember the time one of 
our sergeants, a lynx-eyed sleuth, drove 


the official. On the time, for instance, 
when a hundred extra horses were 
wished on the outfit and those of us 
who were not on M. P. duty became ex- 
cellent grooms and stable boys. On the 
particular afternoon when, led by our 
major on his dashing roan, thirty of us 
took ninety of those horses out for ex- 
ercise. Merrily, I recall, we passed 
along a back road, our charges buck- 
ing and snorting and kicking with the 
carefree joy of quadrupeds who have 
been two weeks idle in their stalls. 
And then there descended on us, 
marching at attention with their band 
in front, the Umptieth Infantry Regi- 
ment, returning from their parade 





“We were split up two and two and sent around to various 


villages to do the town constable act. — ; 
coming ever being received with cheers” 


of the first twenty kilometer hike under 
full pack, along with my currycomb and 
picket rope. 

But the days of eight-hour gate 
guard and traffic duty in the U.S.A. 
had their livening touches. I recall the 
crusade we made against the soldiery’s 
attempt to bring moonshine from the 
hills into camp for purposes of Christ- 
mas jollity. Low subterfuges were re- 
sorted to by our opponents in their 
efforts to bilk the guardians at the 
gates. One snowy night of that holi- 
day week an artillery sergeant came 
Straggling in well after Taps. 

“Bad night, M.P.,” he observed 
genially, showing his pass. “Pretty 
tough on you fellows out in this storm.” 

The M. P. agreed and smiled upon the 
friendly sergeant, who strolled off, in- 
nocent of bearing forbidden liquids on 
his person. But what was this thing 
jerking and crawling over the snow- 
crust fifty feet behind him? The M. P. 


our combination Ford truck and patrol 
wagon to a neighboring hamlet to pick 
up a badly-wanted O.D. malefactor 
whom our outpost had cunningly en- 
trapped. With a gun to his ribs our 
Sherlock Holmes clapped his prisoner 
in the back of the truck and, mounting 
gloweringly to the driver’s seat, 
whirled homewards, eyes to the front in 
a military manner. 

“Come out of there,” he growled 
twenty minutes later at the truck’s 
back curtain, which he covered with 
his trusty Colt. “You’re at the brig.” 

No—I am frank to say—the prisoner 
wasn’t. Somewhere in the six-mile 
homeward spin he had hopped blithely 
out of the flying Ford, and to the best 
of my knowledge the Army is still look- 
ing for him. The sergeant? Oh, it’s 
easy to get to be a corporal. One 
stripe from three leaves two. 

However, memory dwells more fond- 
ly on the side of camp life other than 


I cannot recall our 


ground with their colonel proudly at 
their head. The band inspired our vig- 
orous steeds when the column came 
alongside of us. A hoof went through 
a drum and the bandsmen began to 
blow sour, disjointed notes. 

“Take your condemned horses off the 
road, sir,” glared the colonel at our 
major. 

But an M. P. major is a high-rank- 
ing personage. A colonel of infantry 
is nothing in his eyes. 

“Keep your blasted troops in order,” 
came back our major. “I never saw 
such a rotten column.” 

It wasn’t a very military column any 
more. I shall never forget the way 
horses were milling about in it with us 
hanging onto their halters for dear life. 
Three active steeds on one rope is a 
handful; try it sometime if you want a 
busy afternoon. And our friends the 
doughboys helped greatly in preserving 

(Continued on page 26) 
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| EDITORIAL | 








For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 


’ helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 





A Rainbow 

With the appointment of former Brigadier General 

Frank T. Hines as Director of the Veterans Bureau 
the disabled ex-soldier and sailor, whose hopes have been 
dashed so often and so often been deferred, can cherish 
again the emotion which springs eternal. Last week, when 
this magazine reviewed the unfortunate train of events that 
led to the downfall of Charles R. Forbes, it was related 
that the President was giving careful thought to the selec- 
tion of a successor. Furthermore, our correspondent ven- 
tured the opinion that the next head of the Veterans Bureau, 
whoever he might be, if successful, would have this qualifi- 
cation: he would be a big man—at least before he quit 
the job. 

The President’s choice is comforting in more respects 
than one. In the first place we are dealing with known 
values. General Hines is a big man; we know that to begin 
with. He is the biggest man, on the face of past perform- 
ances, that has yet had anything to do with the much- 
messed and mauled problem of veteran rehabilitation. He 
has a job of proportionate size. It looks like a good com- 
bination. 

General Hines was not the pick of The American Legion 

—to answer a question that already has been asked a hun- 
dred times. Nobody was the pick of The American Legion. 
The American Legion is not in the picking business. The 
President exercises that prerogative solely. Yet the Legion, 
being the father of the Veterans Bureau, is not without 
concern in the premises. When the National Commander 
at Cleveland a few days before General Hines was named 
said he hoped Mr. Harding might select a civilian he ex- 
pressed a wish that lay deep in the heart of Legionnaires 
who have manned the guns in the long fight for the dis- 
abled. 
Legionnaires hoped a civilian might get the place, be- 
cause there are plenty of able civilians, and because army 
control and army methods have been at the root of many 
of the evils that have fettered the administration of the 
affairs of the disabled. 

Yet we are encouraged by the appointment of General 
Hines. Though he was a Regular Army officer for twenty- 
one years, Hines is not a graduate of West Point—a most 
admirable institution, but not, as a wise commentator re- 
cently observed, a producer of executives in quantity. 
Hines went into the Spanish War as a volunteer and fought 
through twenty-two engagements. He came out as a ser- 
geant of field artillery. He won a commission in 1901 
and by slow degrees had risen to a captaincy in 1917. 

The war made Hines, and he was worth making. He 
is one of the outstanding figures of that period, though his 
work is little known outside of official and industrial circles, 
because Hines was not a combat officer. But Hines stands 
next to Harbord among the great executives who wore the 
uniform in the non-combatant services. 

Captain Hines was in Europe when we entered the war, 
but he was not sent to the front. The veteran of twenty- 


two battles was called to Hoboken and given a job at the 


Port of Embarkation. Shortly afterward he was made 
chief of that service, and in eighteen months 2,082,000 
soldiers had crossed the ocean without a hitch. Hines had 
shown executive genius of the first order. He became a 
brigadier-general and after the war was placed in charge 
of all water, rail and vehicular transportation of the Army. 
Iiis management of it attracted the attention of the great 
transportation magnates of the country, and Hines left the 
Army to become the head of a steamship company. 

He returns to the government service through a sense 
of duty which imposes a heavy financial sacrifice. He 
enters on his new and difficult duties with the support and 
best hopes of the Legion and the disabled veteran. 


One of History’s Bad Actors 


,}VERYBODY knows the story of “how well Horatius 
kept the bridge in the brave days of old.” Leader of 
a volunteer detail of three men—fame has not perpetuated 
so well the names of his buddies, Spurius Lartius and Her- 
minius—Horatius held at bay a force of eighty thousand 
infantry and ten thousand cavalry while behind him blooded 
senators and no-account plebeians labored side by side to 
hew down the bridge that was the only means by which 
the army of Lars Porsena could enter the imperial city. 

But there is a blot on Horatius’s fine record. Though he 
might well have merited a Roman Medai of Honor, if there 
was one, for an heroic action above and beyond the call 
of duty, there was a price on his patriotism. Apparently 
he did not impose this price himself; a grateful senate and 
public did that for him, but Horatius’s record is black— 
he did not scorn the proffered bonus, or if he did history 
does not give him credit for so doing. He selected a gov- 
ernment farm as his option. According to Macaulay, 

They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn tiil night. 

Dou)tless the Andrew Mellon of that day complained 
that there were not enough sesterces in the treasury to 
stand the strain, and a contemporary Frank A. Munsey 
very likely dipped his stylus into a splenetic inkpot and 
wrote “barbarian mercenary.” 


A Look Ahead 


: + last survivor of the charge of the Light Brigade 
died recently in Canada. He was “all that was left of 
them, left of six hundred.” His great moment came in 1854, 
sixty-nine years ago—seven years before our own Civil 
War, less than five years after the beginning of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush, during the Presidency of—can you tell 
without looking it up. 

With the calipers of time measure the span of this vet- 
eran’s career and apply it to the man of 1918. The last 
survivor of the Lost Battalion has until 1987. He will live 
through the excitement of sixteen Presidential elections. 
He will be asked if he ever saw Marshal Foch with his own 
eyes, just as, a hundred years earlier, he would have been 
asked if he had ever seen Napoleon. He will have an excel- 
lent chance of being National Commander of the Legion 
by default, if he has not previously been elected to that 
office on his own merits. Once a year a de luxe airplane 
express will whisk him to the national convention of the 
Sons of Legionnaires; he will, of course, be their honorary 
commander, and tell them that the proudest decoration he 
wears is his gold S.O. L. button. 

What sort of an America will he see, more than two full 
generations from now? What will it be like? The picture 
is worth thinking about. For some of us, certainly, are 
going to live to see it. 


Heads They Win, Tails You Don’t 


— communist movement in America is going forward 
with great strides, the “Workers’ Party” recently 
cabled the Soviet Government of Russia. Which must be 
consoling to Messrs. Lenine and Trotzky, whose most recent 
statements indicate that the capitalistic movement in Russia 
is also going forward with great strides. 
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among 
Department 
Commanders 


| 


AMES HARRIS, commander of 

the Department of Idaho, is a na- 
tive of that State. He served over- 
seas with the Second Division Trains 
and M. P. and at First Army Head- 
quarters, and took part in four major 
operations. He was discharged with 
the rank of first lieutenant. His Le- 
gion activities include the comman- 
dership of Russel Smith Post of 
Weiser, Idaho, and service on the 
department legislative committee. He 
helped put through a measure pro- 
viding an appropriation forthe relief 
of indigent veterans and another cre- 
ating a State Veterans’ Welfare Com- 
mission, of which he is a member. 




















DWARD E. 


for 1923, is 


wealth. One of his fore- 
bears was a Revolutionary 
colonel. Since 1893 he 
has been connected with 
military activities in the 
State, having been a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Vol- 
unteers and later colonel 
of a regiment of National 
Guard Infantry. At the 
beginning of the World 
War his regiment was 
called into Federal serv- 
ice to guard public util- 
ities, munitions plants, 
bridges and tunnels. Later 
he was assigned as divi- 
sional staff officer in com- 
mand of trains of the 29th 
Division with the rank of 
colonel. He was dis- 
charged in May, 1919. He 
organized and commanded 
Bulla Post of Emporia, 
Virginia, and his service 
for the Legion brought to 
him his election as depart- 
ment commander. He is 
in the insurance business. 


GOODWYN, | 
Virginia’s first Legionnaire || 
a native son, his 
ancestors having been among the 
original settlers of the Common- 








ILBERT BETTMAN, a 

native Ohioan, who com- 
mands the Buckeye Legionnaires, 
has been nationally active in Le- 
gion work since the organiza- || 
tion’s inception. In Octo- || 
ber, 1917, he was engaged || 
































as counsel to the Direc- 
tor of the War Risk 
Bureau, and later was 
commissioned a captain in 
the Military Intelligence 
Division. He attended the 
St. Louis caucus and the 
First National Conven- 
tion of the Legion at 
Minneapolis as a dele- 
gate. He has served on 
several national com- 
mittees and in 1920 was 
appointed chairman of 
the National Legislative 
Committee. He has been 
active in getting for the 
Legion the residue of war 
chest funds in Ohio and 
Indiana, securing deci- 
sions which recognized 
the Legion as the only 
all-inclusive World War 
veterans organization. He , 
resigned as vice-mayor of | 
Cincinnati to become de- 
partment commander. 























EO P. KELLY, who is serving his second con- 

secutive term as commander of the Depart- 
ment of Colorado, is a holder of the Distinguished 
Service Cross. With the rank of first lieutenant, 
he saw twenty-two months’ overseas service with 
the Ninth Infantry, Second Division, and was 
wounded near Soissons. Immediately after his dis- 
charge he joined Pueblo Post of the Legion and 
shortly afterward was elevated to post commander. 
He was raised to the department commandership at 
the 1921 convention and re-elected last year. His 
is a one-hundred percent Legion family, Mrs. Kelly 
having been a nurse in a base hospital overseas. 
They met there after he had been wounded. 


W iUtiaM P. MACLEAN heads the Legion of 
A Pennsyl- 


the Sunflower State this year. 








vanian by birth and a resident of Ohio during his 
school years, he became a Jayhawker by adoption 
in 1914. Following eight months on the Mexican 
border with the Kansas National Guard he recruited 
four batteries for the 130th Field Artillery, 35th 
Division, and commanded a battery during the 
World War, receiving divisional and army cita- 
tions. He helped organize and was first commander 
of Capitol Post of Topeka. He is superintendent 
of the Boys’ Industrial School in Topeka, which 
has been adopted by Kansas Legionnaires. 
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When Their War Hit the Ceiling 


A Fox-Hole Pet 

Y biggest 
Mithril 
came while we 
of the 42d Di- 
vision were in 
the Argonne. 
We were en- 
trenched at 
the time on the 
reverse side of 
a very steep 
slope in those 
miserable fox 
holes. Our 
friends the 
enemy had occupied the same shelter- 
ing holes a few days previous, and 
knowing we were there, they made our 
lives wretched every hour of the day 
with shrapnel, high explosive, and all 
forms of gas. We dared not stroll to 
the stream near by or tarry long 
around the daily mess cart. 

In connection with my duties as gas 
officer I started on an inspection one 
evening about dusk immediately follow- 
ing an especially heavy attack of gas. 

I had proceeded but a short distance 
when during a momentary lull in the 
shelling a voice peeped out from the 
hole I was passing, “Oh, you’ve killed 
our pet!” 

The next instant a hand reached out 
and drew in a hairy, shapeless little 
body. 

“It’s our little white mouse,” the 
voice continued, as I looked on in amaze- 
ment. “No, it isn’t dead yet, just 
stunned; guess it’ll live. It’s been with 
us the last two days, and it’s got tame,” 
and with that the soldier withdrew 
under his canopy of mud. 

Thrilled! No bullet that whizzed by 
my ears, no dud that spent itself in the 
soft clay at my feet, thrilled me as did 
the thought of this soldier who in the 
midst of the greatest war in history, 
and during one of the most trying 
periods of that war, and under the most 
adverse and irritating conditions of that 
period, was protecting the simple life 
of so loveless a creature as a mouse.— 
E. J. Morrison, Columbus, Wis. 


In the Ward 


NE night they brought in a bunch 
of wounded boys just returned 
from overseas. You can bet they got a 
fine reception from the Base Hospital 
at Camp Beauregard, Lousiana, where 
I was at the time. One of the poor 
chaps was in a serious condition. He 
was delirious. Along about ten o’clock 
he suddenly began to sing, whistle and 
say all kinds of funny things. There 
were twenty-five of us in Ward 10 that 
night, and to save our lives we couldn’t 
keep from laughing. 

Presently a nurse came in. She 
began to laugh. Then a sudden change 
came over her face, and quick as a 
flash she stopped. ke <4 she said, 
“please don’t laugh. he poor boy 
doesn’t know what he is saying.” I 
leoked up at her and saw tears rolling 
down her cheek. Then she began to sob. 
About that time the officer of the night 
came in. He took just one glance at 
the nurse, saw that she was crying and 
turned on us. Of course he thought we 





Tell the Thrill Editor, 627 West 
43d Street, New York City, the 
most vivid experience of your uni- 
form days in 300 words. Unavail- 
able letters cannot be returned. 


had made that little woman cry. How 
he talked to us! He said that we 
weren’t gentlemen. He said that we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves. He 
said a lot of unpleasant things. 

“But it isn’t their fault,” the nurse 
interrupted; and she told him why she 
was crying. We got a handsome 
apology. 

When the officer had gone that little 
woman had smiled at us, turned out the 
lights and, standing in the doorway, 
said, “Good night, boys. I’ll see you in 
the morning!” 

The thrill? Well, it’s hard to say 
just why there was one, but there was—- 
and to this day I never think of that 
evening without feeling the thrill again. 
—B. T. Byars, Birmingham, Ala. 


A New Horror of War 


E were huddled in dugouts in the 

St. Mihiel sector. It was July. 
All day the Germans had been shelling 
us heavily. At any time a big one 
might come crashing over to tear us to 
pieces. It was a wonderful sight. I 
watched it—with conflicting emotions. 
Here a 77 would burst, there a huge 
210. Heinie was sending over every- 
thing he had. 

Suddenly I saw a large one blast its 
way through the ground at the foot 
of the hill in which we were taking 
shelter, and as the smoke rose some- 
thing happened that turned my blood 
cold. From the spot where the shell 
landed long darts of gleaming fire 
went shooting off in every direction. It 
was like nothing that I had ever read 
of or seen. “A new liquid fire in- 
vention!” I thought; and I was ready 
for the worst. 

But I was not gassed, owing to the 
fact that it was not a new invention. 
The Germans had merely succeeded in 
making a direct hit on a large box of 
signal rockets, which had reacted in 
the usual way.—ANDY DARRUT (ez- 
private, Co. D,146ti Inf.), Mt. Carmel, 
Pa. 

He Wouldn’t Stay Dead 

T was near Xammes, in the Toul 

Sector, that an H. E. shell exploded 
near me. The details of what hap- 
pened immediately after that ear- 
splitting detonation were furnished me 
later by friends. Suffice it to say that 
a fragment of metal imbedded itself in 
my head, destroyed my left eye, and left 
me lying unconscious on the ground. 
For a time I knew nothing. Then— 
“ as I began to regain my senses— 

heard some one say, “They’ve killed 
Elder!” I was badly hurt—for all I 
knew I might be dying. But that was 
too much. I struggled to my feet, and 
just as I did so one of my buddies— 
Corporal Roamer—sang out, “Hell, you 
couldn’t kill that bird!” Then I was 
certain that I was really alive—and 
that blessed knowledge gave me the 
biggest thrill I got in France.—GLEN 
W. ELper, (ex-corporal, 353rd Inf.), 
Washington, Kan, 


Brothers in Arms 


T the be- 

ginning of 
the war my 
brother Ray 
enlisted in the 
cavalry and 
was sent to the 
Mexican bor- 
der. I was 
a telegraph 
operator and 
went into the 
Signal Corps. 
On my arrival 
in France in 
June, 1918, I was sent to A.S.P.C, 
No. 2, Romorantin, France, and as- 
signed to duty in the post signal office, 
I wrote the folks at home and Ray 
down on the border, giving them my 
address, but I failed to hear from Ray 
until the morning cf all mornings— 
Christmas Day, 1918. 

While lounging on my bunk an hour 
or so before dinner the mail orderly 
handed me a letter from Ray dated 
December 24, 1918, and post-marked 
A. P. O. 713. That letter had been 
mailed just three kilos across the field 
from Remo, where I was. Oh, boy! 
Ray just three kilos away on Christmas 
morning! 

Well, I just had to see him. I tried 
to locate his outfit by ’phone and wire 
but failed. After securing a pass and 
the afternoon off I could hardly wait 
for dinner, I was so anxious to start 
out to look for him. I had just returned 
rom the mess hall when who should 
come walking into the office but Ray! 
He sure was a sight for sore eyes, I 
am not going to try to tell you what 
happened for the next few minutes, 
but I can assure you the greetings were 
all that the greetings of two brothers 
should be—two light-hearted soldiers 
who were over four thousand miles 
from home on Christmas Day.—CEcIL 
H. Sty, East Tawas, Mich. 


When the Band Played 


T was August 13, 1917, in the harbor 

of Halifax, aboard the good ship 
Saxonia (later nicknamed the Starvonia 
—there was a reason). Just thirty 
days before I had signed up as one of 
the greenest rookies that America had 
ever produced—so I had been told. 
After one month of service I had at 
least begun to classify things military 
and see the reason for army discipline, 
when there was a war on foot at least. 

Our ship lay far out in the narrow 
harbor. At four o’clock in the after- 
noon the ship next to us—it might have 
been the Tuscania, for she was in our 
convoy—weighed anchor and _ slid 
gently by us headed for the open sea— 
and the Great Adventure. As she came 
abreast of us the band aboard struck 
up “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Some 
six thousand soldiers crowded on the 
decks of the two transports leaped to 
their feet and came to salute. hat a 
thrill of pride swept through me then 
for America, my country, which I had 
left for the first time just three days 
before! 

These olive-drab figures were to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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By Wallgren 





Ou YES, DocTorR- 
1'm So GLAD YOu 


MADAM T RELIEVE tail 
SENT FoR ME? XT RusHED } ; 
RIGHT AWAY From DINNER f ‘\ Coe: 1 wanr 
AS SOON AS T RECEIVED / ? a Bo pont A 
a nee * ‘a ( I’M AFRAID HES 
| LOSING HIS MIND 
eer 











SEE HIM In “THERE FIGURING “ HES BEEW THAT 
WAY FOR OVER A WEEIK NOW - FIGURING - FIGURING- 
ALWAYS FIGURING “ SOMETIMES I “THINIT (TS His 
OLD CASE OF SHELL SHOCIr COMING BAGr on Him! 
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Al, How Do You Do, E= 
MY YOUNG FRIEND 2 E= 

I SUPPOSE You Do 
Nor REMEMBER me |? 
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Now HES FIGUQING ON ‘THAT OLD MENU HE 
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YES, For HEVINGS SAKE, 
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TIME I SEG A Row 
OF Figures I cer 
HYSTERICAL AND START 


See HERE .MY Good 
MAN -LET ME HAVE 
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Co-operation Plus Brings Rewards 





PPHIS isn’t primarily 

a story of how 
Fidelity Post of Ord, 
Nebraska, acquired its 
post home. It shows, 
however, one means of 
getting the interest of 
the citizens aroused in 
the Legion so that they 
will be ready to recip- 
rocate on Legion 
projects. 

A few years ago the 
town of Ord owned a 
beautiful island park, 
but it was a park and 
nothing more. Lacking 
water supply and other 
accommedations, it was 
not much used by the 
citizens. That condi- 
tion has been changed. 
Following a suggestion 
offered by a member at 
a meeting, Fidelity 
Post got into action. 
An appeal to local lum- 








years ago, was. ac- 
quired by the G. A. R, 
and its auxiliary. By 
the time the Legion 
appeared on the scene 
the older veterans were 
dropping out one by 
one and those remain- 
ing were unable to keep. 
up the property. The 
building was fast fall- 
ing into decay, and 
back interest and taxes 
were piling up. 

With a newly-organ- 
ized post and no money 
on hand, the members 
took over the property 
by a small payment to 
the G. A. R. and as- 
sumed all outstanding 
indebtedness, sewer, 
paving and _ property 
taxes, and the mort- 
gage. It looked like a 
big proposition, but the 
post decided to go it 
alone without asking 








ber dealers resulted in 
an ample contribution 
of material. With the 
aid of volunteer Legion 
workmen,  bathhouses 
were built. Finishing that job, a well 
was put down and camp stoves in- 
stalled. The Legionnaires and other 
citizens now have an ideal camping 
ground and Ord is inviting tourists to 
stop over and use these facilities free 
of charge. 

That interested the Legion men in 
community work, and the post began 
scouting around for other civic jobs. 
The members didn’t see why their town, 
a county seat with two thousand popu- 
lation, shouldn’t have a free library. 
The post commander and executive 
committeemen secured permission to 
use some unoccupied rooms in the new 
county courthouse; a library associa- 


Community work indirectly helped Fidelity Post of Ord, 


Nebraska, to acquire this clubhouse 


tion was organized and over one hun- 
dred and fifty membership cards were 
sold. The library is now in operation 
and is receiving the active support of 
every public-spirited citizen. 

When last fall the members of the 
town’s Volunteer Fire Department 
were short of funds to permit them to 
attend their annual convention, the 
post came across with fifty dollars for 
this purpose. 

The acquiring of the Fidelity Post 
clubhouse may appear to be a more or 
less selfish project, but it also proved a 
benefit to the town. When the local 
Unitarian congregation disbanded, its 
church building, erected some thirty 


contributions from the 
public. The property 
was ‘soon practically 
cleared of debt through 
funds raised by a series of dances, sev- 
eral carnivals, and the help of the Aux- 
iliary unit., The citizens of Ord showed 
their gratitude for the post’s commu- 
nity activities by fully supporting 
every Legion affair staged. 

Many needed repairs and improve- 
ments have been made in the building, 
ail the labor being donated by post mem- 
bers. 

The town itself has profited by hav- 
ing an cold decayed hall rehabilitated and 
has the use of the building for commu- 
nity meetings and dances. The use of 
the hall is given to the G. A.R., the 
Spanish-American War Veterans and 
their auxiliaries without charge. 


Funds from Films 


NE of the first posts to book the 

patriotic film classic, “The Man 
Without a Country,” since the Legion’s 
National Film Service acquired the dis- 
tribution rights was Jefferson Post of 
Louisville, Kentucky. The engagement 
was for an eight-day run at one of 
the largest theaters in the city, and a 
net profit of seventeen hundred dollars 
resulted. 

Jefferson Post wanted publicity for 
the showing and it got it. With the co- 
operation of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, a beauty contest was staged 
to select the fairest Bluegrass irl to 
appear as Miss Columbia in the pa- 
triotic prologue which preceded the 
running of the film. More than one 
hundred photographs of contestants 
were published in the newspaper, and 
two hundred and ten columns of free 
space in the four daily newspapers were 
given over to news about the contest 
and to announcements of the Alm 
showing. 

Six airplanes flew over the city and 
dropped advertising heralds and com- 
plimentary tickets. A parade of school 
children with banners announcing, “We 











5 





Miss Gladys Hicks, prize-winning 
Bluegrass beauty 





are on our way to see ‘The Man With- 
out a Country,’” was arranged. A 
chain telephone message, originating in 
one hundred Legionnaires telephoning 
ten friends each, inviting them to see 
the film, and those ten in turn each 
calling ten other persons, was used. 

Governor Morrow and his staff at- 
tended as special guests of the post 
and delivered brief addresses. Special 
nights were set apart for the Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, Shriners and the 
post. An added attraction was that all 
of the contestants in the beauty con- 
test were invited to attend the opening 
performance as guests. 

Jefferson Post is on the map in Louis- 
ville. 

To insure all posts getting a chance 
to show the film, the National Film 
Service has arranged a schedule where- 
by one of the film copies is allotted to 
a department for a stated period of 
time. For example, Oklahoma posts 
have exclusive booking privileges for 
six weeks beginning March first. Ar- 
rangements for booking can be made 
through The American Legion Na- 
tional Film Service, Indianapolis. 
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THE FRENCH CAFE, BAKERSFIELD, 
CaL. Since the first issue of the official 
paper of Frank S. Reynolds Post of 
Bakersfield, Mr. Brice, owner of the 
café, has carried an ad with the state- 
ment appended, “All service men wel- 
come with or without jack,” and has 
carried out its provisions by feeding 
great 
without cost. 

QUENTIN RoosEVELT Post, OYSTER 
Bay, N. Y. The post’s official bob- 
sled, “Man o’ War,” rated as the big- 
gest in its part of the country, has 
nothing but victories on its record. 
With its crew of twgnty-five members 
of the post, it has rankel first in a 





number of speed and long distance 
races. 
Montivipeo, MINN. For its good 


municipal judgment in selecting former 
service men to direct town affairs. At 
the last election Legionnaire J. J. 
Brown was chosen mayor and Legion- 
naires F. O. Nelson and Olaf L. Larson 
were elected aldermen. Another Legion 
man, C. W. Bonde, is a holdover mem- 
ber of the council, and Past Post Com- 
mander L. G. Smith is a member of 
the school board. 
of tke post Auxiliary 
elected city treasurer. 


unit was re- 


NEWMAN-MILAGE Post, PUKWANA, 
§. D. When one of the post members, 
the sole support of his infirm parents, 
had to undergo an operation, things 
looked pretty gloomy to him. There 
were a hundred acres of corn still in 
the field and other work to do. The 
post got busy, gathered together twen- 
ty-five teams and a hundred men, in- 
cluding all its members and other 
willing citizens, and in one day cleaned 
up the whole job. 


DoucLas County Post, OMAHA, NE- 
BRASKA. For being the first of the 
large-membership‘posts to top its last- 
year total. With 780 membhers at the 
end of 1922, the post had 940 men 
signed up before the end of January, 
and a proposed membership campaign 
was still in the offing. 


DoNALDSON-WALKER Post, CUSHING, 
OKLA. For using its band to give con- 
certs in all of the churches in its city. 
The free-will offerings of the citizens 
will be used to help defray expenses 
of the band to the Fifth National Con- 
vention in San Francisco next fall. 
The band is also receiving the support 
of the business men and civic clubs of 
Cushing. 


Outfit Reunions and Notices 


NTRIBUTIONS for this column must 
be received three weeks in advance of 


the events with which they are concerned. | 


308TH ENGINEERS—Third annual convention at 
a hgg me Hotel, Cedar Point, O., Aug. 5 
» 4. Address Lester Johns, 2105 £ > ; 
RT gry ester ohns, 2105 Warren rd., 
301st Fietp SIGNAL BATTALION 
ner 6.30 p.m., Apr. 7, 
Mass. Address E. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Reunion din- 
American House, Boston, 


numbers of needy service men | 


Miss Blanche Kurtz | 
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J. Desmond, 2 Edgemere rd., | 
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Lies in pretty teeth—Remove that film 


Why will any man or woman in these 
days have dingy film on teeth? 

There is now a way to end it. Mil- 
lions of people employ it. You can see 
the results in glistening teeth everywhere 
you look. 

This is to offer a ten-day test, to show 
you how to beautify the teeth. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to the teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
When left it forms the basis 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, correcting some old mistakes. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name is Pepsodent, and bv its 
use millions now combat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of teeth. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. To digest starch deposits on teeth 
which may otherwise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity 





of tartar. Teeth look dis- 
colored more or less. 

But film does more. It 
causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substances which 
ferment and form acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


film and 


ing. 


ant 
harsh grit. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the 


without harmful scour- 
Its polishing agent 
is farsofterthanenamel. 
Never use a film combat- 
which 


of the saliva. To neutralize 
mouth acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings to 
people new conceptions of 
clean teecn. 


Lives Altered 


removes it 


contains 








Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much of that 
film intact. It dims the teeth and, night 
and day, threatens serious damage. That’s 
why so many well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. So dental science 
has been seeking ways to fight that film. 
Two effective methods have been found. 
They mean so much that leading dentists 
the world over now advise them. 


OAT.OoFR 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 





Whole lives may be altered by this better 
tooth protection. Dentists now advise that 
children use Pepsodent from the time the 
first tooth appears. It will mean a new 
dental era. 

The way to know this is to send the 
coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

See and feel the new effects, then read 
the reasons in the book we send. 

If you count such things important, 
cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 809, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 



























the Legion 


Address all communications to this department to The Stepkeeper, National 
Headquarters Bureau, The American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, India 








Memorial Day Again 





HE Step Keeper must apologize to 

no fewer than umph posts for not 
being able to tell all their ideas about 
Memorial Day. Still, there is room 
enough for a few more letters, and the 
letters offer light on the best means of 
observing the day, so here goes: 

The first one picked (by the eeny- 
meeny-miney process) comes from Dan- 
iel A. Hubbard of Dexter, Maine, who 
says: 

The first and most important part of the 
day’s duty is to see that every ex-service 
man’s grave is decorated. In some com- 
munities no doubt there are some graves 
of men who fought in earlier wars that 
have long been forgotten. The Legion has 
already located many of these graves. This 
work should be pushed with added vigor. 
In years back many families had their 
own private burying grounds. Perhaps that 
old farmhouse, deserted for twenty-five 
years or more, has a half dozen or more 
graves in one corner of the orchard. Per- 
haps one of those graves holds a service 
man who fought with Washington to gain 
our independence who has been sleeping 
there neglected for years. Surely our serv- 
ice is not ended so long as one of these 
graves remains. 

Co-operate with the G. A. R. in all cases 
and carry on the good work that they have 
kept up for over half a century. Keep up 
the good fight to make Memorial Day less 
of a gala day. There is a good deal in a 
name or in one word. Usually in speak- 
ing of a holiday we say that we are going 
to celebrate. But Memorial Day we should 
say we are going to observe. 

There are two classes of people who are 
equally a menace to the proper observance 
of Memorial Day. One is the class just 
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referred to, who look on it as a gala day. 
The other is the class—who take no interest 
in it whatever. I have seen some people 
who didn’t know when Memorial Day had 
come and gone. 

The best way to reach both of these 
classes is through the children. In towns 
where a parade is held get the school chil- 








WHAT EXPERI"£NCE, 
BUDDY? 


What luck has your post 
had with 


PICNICS 
MOTOR TRIPS 
CAMPS 


and outings of other kinds? 
Tell the Step Keeper, National 
Headquarters Bureau of the 
Weekly, Indianapolis. And don’t 
forget to tell something about 
how you put these things on 











dren and the Boy Scouts to march to the 
cemetery in a body with the parade. Where 
services are held in a public hall or in a 
grove, get the children to go to that. Have 
the speaker make some of his talk to the 
children. Let them know that they are not 
out that day altogether for a good time, 
but explain to thein in language that they 
will understand the principles behind Memo- 
rial Day. In this wey the children will 


grow up with the idea in their heads that 
it is not a day to play ball or go afishing, 
and at the same time it will help to plant 
in their minds the germ of patriotism. 


Next (miney) on our list, comes the 
following from R. L. Bickford, secre. 
tary of the Greenfield (Massachusetts) 
Patriotic Societies and historian of 
John J. Galvin Post of Greenfield. He 
has a brand-new idea for co-operative 
observance of Memorial Day. Here is 
his offering: 

In answer to your question as to how 
The American Legion should observe Memo- 
rial Day, I think that the plan we have 
in Greenfield, which is the same as that 
carried out in other towns in this section of 
the State, will interest you. 

We have a permanent organization known 
as the Greenfield Patriotic Societies which 
includes all of the members of the eleven 
patriotic societies in town. There are no 
dues or assessments. From the Constitution 
I quote one of its objects: “The proper 
cbservance of the national anniversaries set 
apart to honor the memory of the nation’s 
defenders.” 

An annual meeting is held in February 
and officers elected for the year—a chair- 
man, a secretary and a treasurer. These 
officers are elected from the commanders of 
the eleven societies represented. The eleven 
commanders constitute an executive board. 
At this February meeting plans for Memo- 
rial Day are made and work assigned to 
the different units. An estimate is made 
of the expense and the town appropriates 
the necessary amount at their annual meet- 
ing in March. 

Committees are appointed to gather laurel 
and make it up into wreaths and set 
pieces for use in the hall exercises on 
Memorial Day and later in the cemetery. 
A flag is bought for each soldier’s grave. 
We have every cemetery in town mapped 
out with the location of each grave for 





they found him. 
thing the explorers, Messrs. 
said to him was: 





Tut-Tut-Tut-Ahmen! and You— 


After 3,600 years, old King Toot-Toot has been dug 
up and aired. Baby pins and Teddy Bears can’t com- 
pare with the Egyptian shimmy, the Tut-Tut stickpins, 
the Two-Tank bootleggers, the Ahmen costumes, the 
Toot-tut bungalows and the Tut-toot cigarettes that 
America will gobble up on his account. 


He was a wise old bird, he was. 
feet and let his orderly throw a lot of dirt on top. 
He couldn’t get away and the first 


Have You Paid Your 1923 Dues? 


There’s a King Toot-Toot in your town—Go get him! 


He dug in for twenty 
But 


Dumb and Bedumbed, 





More than a thousand Weekly sub- 
scription cards were received last 
week without full information. Be 
sure of your addresses. 
mark your members either new or 
renewals. 
address if the card calls for a new one. 


If you let your cards accumulate 
you hold up somebody’s magazine. 
Fill them out and get them to us as 
quickly as you can. 
your department in the race to beat 
Georgia. Have you watched Massa- 
chusetts climb? 

There’s a chance for your depart- 
ment, 
Don’t let your post slack up. 
the Big Year, and the Legion is dig- 
ging up the Tut-Tuts and telling them 
to toot and toot sweet. 


POST OFFICERS: 


Be sure to 


Be sure to give us the old 


They will help 


too. It depends on you. 


This is 
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the convenience of our committees. On 
the Sunday before Memorial Day each of 
the individual societies marches to church 
in a body and memorial services are held. 
We meet in different churches from year to 
year. The afternoon is taken up in plac- 
ing the flags on the graves. 

Memorial Day morning the organizations 
assemble about nine a. m. and march to the 
soldiers’ monument on the common, which 
has been decorated the night before, and a 
short service is held here. From there the 
line marches to the town hall, where the 
patriotic societies file in, and after they 
are seated the public is admitted. The ex- 
ercises at the hall include selections by the 
band, a speaker, Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, selections by a choir and the read- 
ing of the death roll. Following the exer- 
cises the line is formed and the cemeteries 
are visited. A potted plant is placed on 
each grave—the grave can be easily lo- 
cated by the flag placed the Sunday be- 
fore—and all members join in placing the 
plants. Taps is blown and the march re- 
sumed to the next cemetery. Three ceme- 
teries are visited in this way on Memorial 
Day. The outlying cemeteries are taken 
care of on the Sunday before. The pro- 
gram is finished by noon and the after- 
noon is free for sports or anything the 
public wishes. 

The chairmanship of the Patriotic So- 
cieties has been in the hands of the Legion 
for the past two years, and among our 
accomplishments are the discontinuance of 


all sports during the forenoon while the | 


flag is at half mast; the doing away with 
the custom of fraternal orders of deco- 
rating the graves of their dead with flags, 
as we feel that only those men who have 


served under the colors should be entitled | 


to this mark on that day, and a better 
co-operation with the public. 








Who Hasn’t Got the Button? 





FRIEND of ours dropped into the 
office recently and began telling 
about a trip he had taken to some place 
or other. His conversation wasn’t par- 
ticularly interesting to us at first, but 
he did drop one remark that we ate up: 
“Funny thing,” said he, “but on my 
way to I went into a club car and 
was smoking, when I noticed the chap 
next to me was wearing a Legion but- 
ton. We began talking right away— 
about the war and adjusted compensa- 
tion and a lot of things. Two other 
fellows who sat across the aisle wore 
Legion buttons. They soon joined us. 
We played black jack for three hours, 
and gossiped about lots of things that 
interested us all. We swapped business 
cards and promised faithfully to look 
each other up some time. I felt that 
I had made three good friends.” 
Horning into our friend’s discourse, 
we showed him a letter from a post 
adjutant in Ohio—our friend’s own 
State. The p. a. wanted to know what 
could be done to get members to wear 
their Legion buttons more religiously. 
We wrote him an immediate reply, cit- 
ing our friend’s talk-fest on the train, 
and advancing some other arguments, 
such as pride in the outfit and advertis- 
ing value, which could be offered mem- 
bers who are lax in dolling up with the 
lapel emblem. Also we mentioned that 
we would ask what other post adjutants 
thought about campaigning to promote 
the wearing of the emblem. Therefore: 





What do you think is the best means 
| 


of promoting our emblem? 


Now4t can $2 Tobd 





‘The Inside Story of the American Legion 


less search for the absorbing, have sought the Legion’s marvelous 


| Yor TWO YEARS magazine, newspaper and book publishers in their end- 


story—not merely something to print and label a history of the Amer- 
ican Legion, but the authentic narrative, which has never been told before, 
of the conception, organization, growth and development of this striking 
institution which in four years has become a national power and a world 


influence. 


There is just one man who knows the story of the Legion and can write it, 
and that man is Marquis James, formerly National Director of Publicity 


of the American Legion. 





cloth and stamped in gold 


\ Juat po you KNow—or for that matter 

what does the public know—of the 
actual facts surrounding the founding of the 
| American Legion in France? What did 
| Bolshevism in Russia have to do with it? 
Who were the twenty temporary officers 
directed to proceed to Paris in February of 
1919 to draft for General Pershing certain 
confidential recommendations? What was 
the real object of their mission? Did General 
Pershing know? These men met “unofficially” 
at a club and planned “the Paris Caucus.” 
| Why did every soldier who attended that 
Caucus lay himself liable to Court-Martial? 
Is Theodore Roosevelt the “father” of the 
| American Legion? If so, what was said or 
done that induced him to vanish from the 
spotlight of Legion affairs as suddenly as he 
had entered it? 

When Pershing returned in triumph to the 
| United States in September, 1919, the Legion 
| arranged a monster mass meeting in his honor 
| at Madison Square Garden, New York. Why 
was powerful official influence brought to bear 
to prevent his attending that meeting? Who 
was the prominent public official who accom- 
| panied Pershing to the meeting and, while he 





Publisher, Wiiliam Green, a Corporation. 


A History of the American Legion 


by Marquis James 


He has finally written the story, selecting as his 


We take pleasure in announcing 


| Large type, heavy paper, 352 pages 6x9 inches, including 32 pages of 
illustrations and an exhaustive alphabetical index; 


handsomely bound in 


With Introductory Foreword 


by Alvin Owsley, National Commander 


was on the stage being introduced to the au- 
dience, whispered into Pershing’s ear, “You 
ought to leave this place!’ What—and who 
—intervened to persuade Pershing from going 
and administering to the Legion an undeserved 


rebuke that might have destroyed it? This 
gripping drama was enacted before 10,000 
cheering and unsuspecting persons. It has 


never been told before. 

What was the plot Franklin D’Olier de- 
feated in the first adjusted compensation fight? 
The story reveals the boldest attempt ever 
made to wreck the American Legion. 

When Commander Galbraith showed Dr. 
Von Mach, German propagandist, the door 
and told him to use it, the story went around 
the world. Yet that was merely an incident 
in a more thrilling story of an audacious scheme 
to entrap the Legion into a_ gigantic con- 
spiracy by which Germany hoped to regain 
by diplomatic cunning what she had lost 
through war. Only two men ever knew the 
whole story. Gatbraith is dead. James is the 
other. He relates it in vivid detail. 

These are only a few high spots, se- 
lected almost at random from the 
early chapters. 


Absorbing, Informative, TRUE 


|The One Book EVERY Legionnaire Will Read This Year 


Postpaid $2.50 


Outside Continental U. S. $2.75 




















‘Dept. and Post Officers 
| Legion Speakers 


Will find an invaluable aid 
and guide in the alphabetical 
index to the History. It gives 
instant access to more than 
2,000 Legion individuals, 
events, topics and incidents. 
It tells Who’s Who, 
What’s What, and Why. oo e-e- 


postpaid 


Clip and Mail this 
Coupon TODAY 








WILLIAM GREEN, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 


Enclosed find check [or] money-order for $...... 
American Legion. 


- (city) 
ec ee eR ee 


. Send 


copies of above-described History of the 








‘(street or rural Toute) 


state) 
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| Watch your gums = 


bleeding a sign of trouble | 





EDICAL science knows how serious is 

the sign of bleeding gums. For it knows 

that tender and bleeding gums are the forerun- 
ners of Pyorrhea, that dread disease which 
afflicts four out of five people over forty. 


If the disease is unchecked, the gum- 
line recedes, the teeth decay, loosen and af 
fall out, or must be extracted to rid [ayumi 
the systern of the Pyorrhea poisons J 
generated at their base — poisons 
which seep into the system and 
wreck the health. Theycause rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders, anaemia 
and many other ills. 


































To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your } 
dentist often for teeth and gum 
inspection, and use Forhan’s For | 
the Gums. Forhan’sFortheGums | 
will prevent Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the gums firm and healthy 

-the teeth white and clean. 

Start using it coday. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to 
directions and consult your 
dentist immediately for spe- 

cial treatment. 


35c and 60c, in the United | 

States and Canada. u 
Formula of 

R. J. Forban, D. D. 8. é 


FORHAN Co. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 





1923 Model 


New Swe OLIVER 


W READY 
New Features: NO 
Three-BankStand- 
ard Keyboard. The 
new Oliver has the uni- 
versal standard three- 
bank keyboard. Any op- 
erator can operate the 
new Oliver without loss 
of speed or output. — 
Silent Action. The 
new Oliver is practi- 
cally silent in its action. 
Velvet-like Touch. 
The very slightest touch 
moves the keys of the new 
Oliver. 
The Oliver is the most durable typewriter built. You get 
this wonder typewriter at the famous Oliver money-saving 


"$50 Saved 


And the World’s Best Typewriter Oliver No. 9 
Shipped to You Direct am ee Peotet 


Standard Three- 
If there ever was a machine worth Bank Keyboard. 
$100 or more it is the new Oliver ‘“‘Quiet Monthly payment 
Speedster.”’ Because of high manufac-__ price,$55:00. Cash 
turing efficiency and because we have no 9 50 
money-eating branch offices or mene . 
zations, we can save money in the pro- ° 
ducing and selling of thismachine. You Oliver No.1 1 
get the benefit cf these economies. You Newest improve- 
can save over $30 on the Model 11, or, if ments. Monthly 
you prefer, you can save $50 on the Pe 00. price, 


Model 9, which is the sameas the Model 7 ash, 
$67.50 


11, less'a few of the more recent im- 
provements. 
The new Oliver will be shipped to you for 
FREE TRIAL a week's free trial. Use itin every way 
a pop Snow how. Putit te gvery font, = 
|, simpl t back at our expense. you decide 
pet-entioied. cimoly oolew as $5 a month. Get the complete details 


“eeeeer ye Te? 
«7 


=e 
Y owes, 


k it, pay on terms as 
of the free trial offer. Write today. P 
ra efeL ea SEES beats ss em: 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
273 Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 


Chicago, Ill. 














BURSTS 





AND DUDS 








accompanied by stamped envelope. 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only when 
Address 627 West 43d St., New York City 











Good Clean Labor 
“I hear, Si, that while ye were in the 
city ye took up this here golf. How’d ye 
like it?” 
“Wall, tol’able. It’s a leetle harder than 
hoein’ corn an’ a leetle easier than diggin’ 
potatoes.” 


Where Two Is a Crowd 
“Rastus say Pahson Brown done kotch 
him in Farmer Smith’s chicken coop.” 
“M-m, boy! Don’ Rastus feel 'shamed?” 
“Nossuh. De pahson am de one feel 
‘shame. He kain’t ’splain how come he 
done kotch Rastus dar.” 


Versed in Vamps 
Mother: “How did my little daughter 
come out dn the intelligence tests? 
Teacher: “Not so badly. Her real age 

















is twelve and we find she has a mental 
age of ten. However, her cinema @ge is a 
sophisticated forty-two.” 


Immunity 

Sister: “Johnny is swearin’ somepin’ ter- 
rible at me in whispers.” 

Mother: “Johnny! You go right upstairs 
and wash your mouth out with soap.” 

Johnny: “It’s no use, mamma. I’ve been 
eatin’ soap for half an hour just so I could 
do this.” 


Mary & Lamb, 78,248 


Yes, Mary had a little lamb 
That gambolled ’round unshorn; 
’Twas August when it saw Wall Street, 
But it came back September Morn. 


Ingratitude 


Bilton: “Why is Doctor Simmons looking 
so glum?” 


Tilton: “Three people got ptomaine 


| poisoning from the oysters served at a big 
| dinner at his house the other night, and 


not one of them gave him the case.” 


Truth in Adv. 

Summer Girl (angrily): “You advertised 
that you had no mosquitoes and I was al- 
most eaten up by them last night.” 

Hotel Manager: “We told the truth, miss. 
I looked all them mosquitoes over care- 
fully, and there ain’t a one that belongs 
to us.” 


Possible Explanation 
Mr. Newhubby: “Of course, dear, it’s 
only a rough idea of mine, but don’t you 
think it’s possible there was such a thing 
as a typographical error in that cookery 
manual of yours?” 


Domestic 
“For Heaven’s sake, John, why are you 
spanking the baby? What has he done?” 
“Nothing as far as I know, Mary, but I 
have to do something to keep him reminded 
of who I am around here.” 


Expanding 
Mother: “What! You've been fighting 
with that boy across the street again!” 
Son: “No, maw, he won’t fight any more. 
I had to go into the next biock for this 
one.” 


Housing Storage 
Wilhelm the Ex, was waxing facetious in- 
stead of his mustache. 
“Shall I bring you some more sauerkraut, 
former All-Highest?” respectfully asked the 
servitor. (By the way, it’s verboten to 





ORAL PRECAUTION 


Daddy is about to lay the linoleum in 
the bathroom 


sing “Them Days Are Gone Forever” at 
Doorn.) 

“No,” 
history. 


hohenzollerned the playboy of 
“I think this will fill the Bill.” 


*Tain’t Reasonable 

A woman from a rural district of New 
England was taken to visit an art museum. 
In one of the rooms the attendant pointed 
out a collection of beautiful vases excavated 
at Herculaneum. 

“What?” exclaimed the woman. “Dug 
up? Out of the ground?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Just like they are now?” 

“Oh, they’ve been cleaned up a bit, but 
they were found about as you see them.” 

“Well,” shaking her head, “you may say 
what you like, but J don’t for one minute 
believe they ever dug ready-made pots out 
of the ground.” 


United Limericks of America 
No. 3. Maine 
There was a young lady in Me., 
Who was so unspeakably ple., 
She looked in the glass, 
And fainted. Alas! 
We could never revive her age. 
(More Maybe ) 
A Tip 

“We should exercise our patience more, 
said the street corner orator. 

“Hm-m, good idea, I’ll make a note of 
that,” said the busy doctor as he hurried 
by. 

In Terms of Aviation 


Acquaintance—Observation plane. 
Courtship—Pursuit plane. 
Marriage—Battle plane. 


Through All the Years 


The Legion’s $100,000 Graves Endowment 
Fund will insure the decoration of every 
soldier and sailor grave overseas forever. 
Do your bit. 


Simple Enough 


There had come to command the company 
a new captain whose idea was that, while 
it was important to teach the young idea 
how to shoot, a little primary education m 
book-larnin’ wouldn’t hurt. The big scheme 
was for each corporal to get his squad to 
gether and drill them in the three R’s. 

Corporal McGarrity was having trouble 
in impressing the simplest ideas of arith- 


metic upon his seven assorted oilcans. Ap- 
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parently all they knew about a school house 
was that it was a place to slow up in pass- 
jng with a car. ' 
“You big cheeses!” he exclaimed. “You 
ean’'t add four and three. Look here, if each 
gne of you was a triple-plated, iron-headed 
jdiot, how many triple-plated, iron-headed 
jdiots would there be in this room.” 
“Right,” chorused the class promptly. 


Start of an Unpleasant Evening 


“Oh, how I wish I were young again!” 
sighed Mrs. Martyr of Martyrsville. 

“So do I,” agreed her husband. “Say just 
about a year younger than when I married 


you.” 
The Call 

“Remember,” said the serious 
“your country is calling you.” 

“] know it,” replied the seasoned Sena- 
tor, “but there’s not the unanimity I’d like. 
Different parts of the country are calling 
me different things.” 


Rank: Ranker 


The British general, one of the swanky 
kind, tramped pompously into a hospital on 
an unexpected tour of inspection one day. 
Directly in his path was a woman on her 
knees, scrubbing the floor. Merely noting 
his shoes beside her and without looking 
up, she asked politely: 

“Would you please fetch me a fresh pail 
of water.” 

The dignitary’s face became swollen and 


friend, 


red with wrath, but he managed to splutter: 


“Hang it, madame, I’m a general!” 
Whereupon the woman rose to her feet 
and fixed him with a look of imperious 
scorn. 

“Hang it, sir,” she cried, “J’m a duch- 
” 


Punishment to Fit 


“Willie, if you don’t stop turning on those 
water spigots, I shall give you a bath,” 
threatened the cherub’s mother. 


Figures Must Lie 


Simple Soldat: They say they’s one deck 
of playin’ cards to every nineteen people 
in che United States.” 

Not-so-Simple Soldat: “That’s nuts. You 
can’t get nineteen people into one poker 
game.” . 


No Thrill 


A new stenographer, after having held 
her job for a week, went up to her boss and 
announced firmly that she intended to re- 
sign. 

“Wages not high enough?” he asked. 
“No, sir, they’re satisfactory.” 

“Work too hard for you?” 

“Oh, no, sir, it’s very easy.” 

“Then what’s the trouble ?” 

“Well, sir, I have some self-respect, and 








T have just discovered that your wife isn’t 
a bit jealous of me.” 


Ahead of Schedule 


Dr.: “Hang it all! I made a mistake 
and gave one of my patients the wrong 


medicine.” 
Mrs. D.: “Good heavens! Did it kill 
him?” 


Dr.: “Dash it, no! He’s entirely well.” 


Warning 
My son, regard that tree, 
Touch not a single bough. 
Its switches once switched me 
And I’m your papa now. 


According to Schedule 


Uncle Theodore, who was visiting, wished 
to talk to Betty’s father at the office. Not 
being able to find the telephone directory, 
le appealed to his little niece for informa- 
tion regarding the number. 

Betty, what does your mother ask for 
she talks to Daddy at the office?” 
oney,” replied the child promptly. 


























I know why 
they sell 
over eight 


billion 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 








Your Outfit’s Photograph 


In ‘17, "18 or ‘19 your organization was photo- 
graphed. It's the only photograph of the “bunch” 
as you and they were then. It can never be taken 
again. Get a copy now, while you can, for your 
children and their children's children. If your out- 
fit was photographed we can supply it. Give full 
name—camp and date. Price $3.00. 





_COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Ex-Service Men---Become 
Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 fo $2300 Year 


Also City Mail Carriers, City Postoffice 
Clerks, $1400-$1800 Year 
70% of all Railway Mail Clerks appointed 
last fiscal year were Ex-Service Men. 
Nearly 8,000 Ex-Service Men were ap- 





Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations 


Common education sufficient. 4 





Ex-Service Men get first preference. 
Send coupon today—-SURE.. # Address 


Ry service men; (4) 
pointed Carriers and Clerks last fiscal year. c 
¢ 


Musical Comedies 
MINSTRELS and Revues, with 
weiner eae miele 
staging. You can stage your own show with 
our books. Full line of plays, music, cross- 
fire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville acts 
and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 

T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 Se. Wabash, Dept 66, Chicago 








y 
a Franklin Institute, Dept., R189, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Send me, without charge, 

(1) Specimen Railway Mail Clerk 
Examination questions; (2) List of 
Government jobs obtainable; (3) In- 

PS formation regarding preference to ex 
Tell me how to get a 

. S. Government job. 
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Down 


While other watch dealers are raising their prices, 
asking you for larger monthly payments, and mak- 
ing payment terms harder for you to meet, we are 
offering you our new model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier terms and 


WE realize the war is 





smaller monthly payments. 
over and in order to double our business we MUST 
give you pre war inducements, better prices, easier 
terms and smaller payments. 
Adjusted to Positions | 
Adjusted to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to the Second 
SES Thin Model. Ali Sizes 
Without one penny of advance payment let us place 
in your hands to see. to examine, to inspect, to ad- 
mire, to approve, a real masterpiece in watch crea- 
tion A Watch which passes the most rigid inspec- 
tion and measures up to the exacting requirements of 
the great Santa Fe Railway System, and other great 
American trunk lines. 
Page 12 of our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 
Ask for our Watch Book free--then select the Watch 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us 
explain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
express pues for you to examine. No Money Down 
Remember—No money down-—easy payments buys 
a master timepiece—a 21 Jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other makes. No money \down—a wonder 
offer 
3111 Thomas Blidg., Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Rallway) 
ee ee ee we ee oe ee oe ree es ee we ee ee 


A Letter, Post Card or this Coupon Will Bring 
My Beautiful Free Watch Book. 

SANTA FE WATCH Co. 

3111 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kansas . 

Please send me your New Watch Book with the 

understanding that this request does not obligate me 

in any way. 





Name. 


Address 


i 








4 





SEMI-SOFT 


COLLARS 


Pre-shrunk. 
will not wilt, crack or wrinkle 
~ easily laun 

35 each 3 fori? 
Cluett, Peabody &Co. Inc Makers 
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Street, New York City. 





Push the Clock Back Five Months 


ERE you at New Orleans last October? 

days of the Fourth National Convention over again? 
that were taken on the spot by the Weekly's official photographer. 
different views are available in three different sizes—5 by 7 inches, 8 by 10 inches and 
11 by 14 inches, at 50 cents, $1, and $1.50 a print respectively. 
valuable not alone as the best possible -souvenirs of the big Legion gathering, but 
possess a genuine historical importance that will commend them especially to post his- 
A list of available photographs to select from will be mailed any inquirer, 
Address Convention Photo Department, The American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d 
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Would you like to live the colorful 
You can do it in pictures 
More than 150 


These pictures are 
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When Their War Hit the Ceiling 


(Continued from page 14) 


witness strange and unknowable things 
in the coming months, but always they 
would represent the United States of 
America, and glad I was that I was to 
be one of them.—M. L. Horrstort, 
Sidney, Mont. 


Citing Private Marshall 

T was in the latter part of February, 

1919, and Battery F, 342d F. A., 
Army of Occupation, was moving from 
Germany. A 
fatigue detail of six, including myself, 
loaded a big, heavy Nash Quad truck to 
capacity with stoves, iron pots, and the 
heaviest kitchen furnishings, and with 
packs strapped on our backs mounted 
the truck and started for Holsthum, six 
or eight kilometers from Meckel. 

Between the two towns was a big, 
high hill. The gravel road, excavated 
in the side of the mountain, wound and 
looped around considerably in order to 
lessen the angle of elevation to the 
crest of the barrier. 

With a good deal of snorting and 
puffing the heavily burdened truck and 
the six Yanks reached the peak of the 
mountain. All was well as she moved 
off slowly down the sharp slope without 
any coaxing. But the weight on the 
truck began to accelerate its speed im- 
mediately. The driver manipulated the 
brakes. They were not working! The 


| car was going faster and faster every 


jump; the narrow road in front of us 
made short, quick turns around the 
precipices; a glance behind us, and the 
back wheels had missed sliding off the 
embankment only by inches. We looked 
in front again. The driver tried the 
brakes and again they failed to func- 
tion; more abrupt, treacherous turns to 


| make, and deep canyons on the side. 


No kiddin’, boys, it was going to be good 
morning Saint Peter this time sure! A 
rapid, spasmodic succession of extreme 
mental and nervous emotions passed 
over me, and over the others too, I sup- 
pose. There we were on a run-away 
truck racing frenziedly with life and 
death. I took a desperate chance, and 
swinging from the side of the truck, 
leaped to the ground, rolling some, but 
escaping with only minor injuries. 

In an instant the car had left me and 
was out of sight. I followed in its 
wake, expecting every jump to find my 
soldier buddies dumped in the valley 
dead or dying. I walked about a half 
mile into the town of our destination, 
and found that the boys had just driven 
up to unload the wild truck. The 
driver, Private Carl Marshall of Ca- 
ruthersville, Missouri, had stayed at the 
wheel and had steered it in the road till 
it ran through the town to which we 
were going, crossed a bridge over a 
creek, and ran up another hill and 


stopped. The stickers, except the 
driver, claimed they would have left the 
truck as I did but could not get loose 
from their packs or unfasten their feet, 
We all agreed that no such thrills or 
imminent danger had been experienced 
in our sixty days at the front. The 
driver was unhumanly calm in such an 
experience. He should have been an 
aviator.—LUTHER L. MUSE, Senath, Mo, 


Che Fourth of November 

T happened in the Argonne. I was 

with the Famous First at the time. 

About midnight on September 30th, 
after a twelve-hour hike over traffic. 
jammed roads and through muddy fields 
we dug in on the enemy side of a valley 
near Charpentry and Very. ; 

On the morning of the 4th we started 
over. H hour was about 4:30—hefore 
daylight, anyway. Sergeant M— said, 
“All right, fellows, let’s go.” First 
through barb wire, then down over a 
hill and up another. Here we passed 
up a line of M. P.’s. Across a level 
stretch, then we stopped and left our 
blanket rolls (which were somewhat 
disturbed when we came back that 
way). It was still pretty foggy when 
we went through a strip of woods and 
met up with a part of the 89th or 90th 
on the other side. They were resting 
on the side of a steep hill. 

“Hey, buddy, how is 
thing?” someone asked. 

“Pas bon sector,” was the reply. 
“This is all we have left out of our 
company.” We could not see very 
many, so thought this must be some 
place. Over the hill we went into a 
valley that had only one end. Some 
of the companies were slow in getting 
down. 

“Hey, get down off that hill and keep 
close to me,” yelled Major H—. But he 
was too late—the enemy had located 
us. Pretty soon shells of all sizes and 
kinds began to fall around us. We had 
no comeback, even though we did silence 
two machine gun nests at this place. 

Here is where I got my thrill. We 
were crouching along in platoon col- 
umn. I was up near the head with the 
sergeant and runners. Just then Jerry 
dropped one of his big ones about twen- 
ty feet to the right and at the head of 
our column. The explosion caused the 
whole column to drop. Several aroun 
me were killed and wounded, but I es- 
caped. For a moment we huddled there 
dazed. The first-aids from the station 
in an old stone quarry would try to get 
out to the wounded and fix them up an 
quiet their cries of pain. They would 
run out, some G. I.’s would drop and 
they would dodge back again. - 

“Well, toys, we can’t stay here,” said 


every little 
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Sergeant M—. “Let’s get out of this.” 
He had received two small wounds, but 
he stayed with us till he got another. 

The wounded were cared for finally. 
We hurried forward to the edge of 
another patch of woods and dug in.— 
ELMER ATZENHOEFER (ex-E Co., 
esth Inf.), Akron, O. 


Upsidazy! 


AY what you want about the thrills 
of the trenches, the thrills of sub- 
marine warfare, the thrills of canton- 
ment life, I maintain there is one thrill 
almost every sailor had during the war 
which he hesitates to declare. Here it 


1s: 

Remember the first time you were put 
on watch in a crow’s-nest? Not a bat- 
tleship cage-mast top, but a crow’s- 
nest, on a transport or patrol boat. Re- 
member how you climbed to the nest, 
and felt timid doing so, but felt your 
timidity ooze away as you stood there 
‘way up above the world, and gradually 
began to feel superior according to your 
elevation? And then do you remember 
when your watch was up, and you were 
told to go below? And do you remem- 
ber that the distance down looked ten 
times the distance up, and the climb ovt 
of the nest to the first step of a shrou:! 
looked like a mile journey throug! 
space? 

I do, and that was my greatest thrill 
of the war.—CHARLES OLIPHANT, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


Game Called 


E were on Vimy Ridge. Across 

No Man’s Land were the Saxons 
—usually fairly peaceable if nobody 
bothered them. We certainly weren’t 
hunting for trouble at that particular 
time, but the weather was fine, the 
line was quiet, and life was getting 
monotonous. 

Our trench ran right through a patch 
of huge sugar beets. One unusually 
dull day some genius suggested that 
we have some fun with Heinie by mak- 
ing a beet look like a man’s head, 
putting a helmet on it and sticking it 
over the parapet on top of a bayonet. 
Just the thing! We followed instruc- 
tions carefully, and no sooner had the 
head gone up than zipp, right through 
it went a German bullet. Again and 


again we repeated the experiment, and 
each time Fritz scored a bull’s-eye. It 


wasn’t bad shooting, either, for it was | 


800 yards from wire to wire. 

The news spread up and down the 
trench. Presently we had a large 
assemblage in our bay. And right then 
and there I got a lesson—and a big 
thrill—that I never forgot. As we 
were playing with that beet and having 
a tremendous time there came an ear- 
splitting explosion from a point about 
three bays away. It was so loud that 
it knocked all of the laughter out of 
us, and we scattered. Heinie’s front 
line had reported to his trench-mortar 
battery that a crowd had collected at a 
certain point in the enemy’s line, and 
the battery was giving us a gentle re- 
minder that we’d better behave our- 
selves.—A. GAVIN, Kansos City, Mo. 

His Fib 

HE adjutant sent word to come 

post haste to the office. “My God, 
old man, they’ve telephoned from the 
Base Commandant’s office that you’re 
holding up the court! Hurry!” It was 
10:15, and the court was to convene at 
ten, and to hold up a court-martial was 
a heinous offense calculated to get 
somebody in bad. 

The officer detailed for the proceed- 
ings had reported on Monday before 
and found no court convened. This 
time it had escaped his mind com- 
pletely. So he rushed through the 
streets of the city of Genoa to the office 
of the Base Commandant, reaching 
there at 10:25 to meet the stern and 
rigid countenance of a major who ex- 
claimed from the depths of his throat, 
“What do you mean by holding up the 
court?” 

Meekly, and with visions of a court- 
martial for himself, but looking ‘the 
major straight in the face: “I am very 
sorry, sir, but my watch has let me 
down. By my watch it is now five 
minutes to ten, and I accordingly have 
five minutes. You see we are very 
rushed with work, short of staff, and 
I stayed on, giving myself barely time 
to reach here on time, sir.” 

It washed. On the way down, as the 
officer ran, he had set back his watch 
one-half hour.—C. R. Birp, Capt., R.A. 
M.C., Greensburg, Ind. 


Selecting a War Memorial 


(Continued from page 8) 


supervisors, aided by a few war veter- 
ans. This is not strictly logical. You 
may be deeply interested in the health 
of your child, but unless you are a 
medical man you will not be of much 
use in a serious illness. When a bridge 
or tunnel is to be built we consult engi- 
neers, not dentists or school superin- 
tendents. If a department store is to 
be stocked the proprietor asks a mer- 
chant’s advice, not that of an automo- 
bile dealer. Yet the average automo- 
bile dealer knows as much about calico 
as the average county supervisor or 
war veteran knows about buying works 
of art. 

Usually the first step of a board of 
supervisors toward erecting a soldiers’ 
memorial is to advertise for designs. 

Iptors and architects seldom re- 
spond, for reasons which I will discuss 
later, but into the breach press the 
dealers in granite and bronze armed 


Why consult architects or sculptors? 
Here are ready-made pictures of monu- 
ments, all duly labeled and numbered, 
at prices ranging from $1,800 to $50,- 
000. Why consult a regular physician 
when you can buy patent medicines put 
up in bottles at twenty-five cents or at 
two-fifty, as suits your purse? 

The monument jobbers have been on 
the watch for such an opportunity. 
They send forth glib agents, each bear- 
ing, like a Roman lictor, bundles of rods 
bound together. These consist of large 
drawings made by that useful mechan- 
ical process known as the air brush, 
mounted on linen and attached like 
maps to rollers. These are unfurled 
and displayed. 

Designs Nos. 6A, B and C perhaps 
show simple obelisks of varying 
heights. Design No. 10B may be a 
shaft surmounted by a soldier at parade 
rest or advancing with fixed bayonet. 
There are perhaps a score of designs 





TYPEWRITER 
SENSATION 


Free Trial— Use as You Pay 


After trial send us only $5.00 a month until the 
low total price of $58.50 is paid, and the machine 
is yours. This is absolutely the most generous 
typewriter offer we ever made. Do not rent a 
machine when you can pay $5.00 a month 
own one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 Machine 
for $58.50. Cash price $53.00, just a little more 
than half its original price. 


34 SELF-STARTING ‘0. 


mington 10 


Perfect machines, Correspondence size,Keyboardoft 
Standard Universal arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 


64 characters. The entire line of writing completely 
visible at all times, has the tabulator, the two color 
ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, 
variable spacer, self-starter, in fact, every late style 
feature and modern operating convenience. Comes 


to you with everything comple te; tools, cover, oper- 
ating book and instructions — nothing extra to buy. 


You cannot imagine the perfection of this beau- 
tifulreconstructed typewriter until you have seen 
it. We have sold thousands of these perfect late 
style machines at this bargain price and every one 
of these thousands of satisfied customers had this 
beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five 
days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. 


We willsend it to you F.O.B. Chicago for five days 
free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satis- 
fied that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, 
you can return it at our expense. You won't want to 
return it after you try it, for wearesure you cannot 
equal this wonderful value anywhere, 


Send No Money ‘450 


Put in Your Order Now After 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with theexpress 
agent $4.50 and take the machine for five days’ trial. 
If youare convinced that itis the best typewriteryou 
ever saw keep it and send us $5.00 a month until our 
bargain price of $58.50 is paid. If you don’t want it, 
return it to the express agent, receive your 8.600 and 
return the machine. We will pay the return express 
charges. This machine is guaranteed just as if you 
id $100.00 for it. Itis standard. Over half amil- 
lion people own and use these Seen and think 
them the best evermanufactured. The supply at this 
price is limited, the price will probably be 
when next advertisement appears, so don 
2 Fill in the coupon today — the typewriter 
will be shipped promptly. There is no red tape. 
We employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel 
mortgage. It is simply understood that we retain 
title to the machine until full $58.50 is paid. You ean- 
not lose. You will perhaps never have @ greater 
typewriter opportunity. Do not send us one cent. 
Get the coupon in the mails to-day—sure. 


0) Dept. 163 s 
Young Typewriter Co. 0; 2Piit's. Chicago 
SSeSeSSSCSERS TESS SHETST ESSE eRSeeeeseEe: 
0 Department 163 . 
Young Typewriter Co., 25 "W' Lake gt. Chicago 
Ship me the Remin No. 10 Typewriter, F. O: B. 
Chi as descri in this advertisement.. I will 
$0.05 monthly as rent until the $54.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $58.50 sale price is paid. The title to remain in 
you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. 
choose not to keep it 1 will carefully repack it and return 
it to the express agent. It is understood that you give 
the standard guarantee. 
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The Sport 
that Thrills 


If you have never motorcycled, a new and 
thrilling experience is yours tO command— 
it gives an indescribable feeling of exhilara- 
tion It’s bieycling without pedaling, 
motoring without the shut-in feeling, horse- 
back riding without limit to speed 


Mounted on an INDIAN Motocycle, all 
roads are open Visit mountain, forest, 
shore, at less cost than earfare. 75 miles 
to a gallon, all upkeep low. 

INDIAN Scout is noted for its power, en- 
durance, comfort and economy Lower, 
lighter by 100 pounds than the average 
motorcycle, easily handled, $250, electri- 


cally equipped, $285—easy payments. 
Ask your dealer for free demonstration. 


Write to Dept. for your dealer's name and 
free illustrated booklet. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


HENDEE 





to pay 


Wonderful ring- amazing -beauti- 
ful ARTEX Dia- nd. Sur- 
prise your friends. Has the brilliancy, 
flash and operate B " of Genuine dia- - 
monds. Make thistest. Wear an ARTEX for 7 days at 
our risk—if not absolutely convinced, money will be in- 
stantly refunded. — 
lo. 1.—Ladies Platinum finish ring - - - $3.15 
No. 2.—Handsome massive 2 kt. extra quality Plat- 
inum finish men’s ring C ig 
No. 3.—Ladies Platinum finish fancy Tiffany 1 
kt. stone, special price = $2.95 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address, 
number of ring wanted, also size (strip 
3 tman on arrival. 
oO 








PATENTS ="- 


rights registered 
E. E. STEVENS, Jr. Retisiered Patent Atere 


ey 
Late of the 115th U. S. Infty. 
YLAND 


LEGIONNAIRE OF MAR 


Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 
., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends. 

'e offer a strictly prof. | service at di ‘ees. i 
advice without coprae. Send sketch or model for examination. ices, 
Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C. ; 338 Monadnock Block, Chicago, lils. 


$100 to $400 Monthly 


Writing for newspapers, magazines. Whole or part 
time. Learn in few weeks’ time by actual practise. 

urse includes Reporting, News Writing, 
Special Correspondence, Sports, Publicity, etc. 
Individual instruction from Experts on the 
Staffs of New York Daily Papers. Information, 
Booklet Free. Write today. 


Metropolitan School of Journalism 
Dept. 20-M, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








combining these familiar elements with 
wreaths and eagles and capitals like 
overgrown cauliflowers. 

The board of supervisors contem- 
plates these glories, awe-struck and un- 





certain. Presently some bold spirit 
pronounces for No. 10B. Someone dis- 
agrees. Discussion rages, skilfully 
guided by the agent. There are 


|alarums and excursions, adjournments 
|} and refreshments, until the committee 
|} with unanimity approaching enthusi- 
asm selects design No. 16C. The sup- 
|ervisor goes home with a heart swell- 
ing with pride and patriotism. He has 
done for his country on a large scale 
what he did on a small scale when he 
| set a toy cast-iron rabbit in his gera- 
nium bed and a spotted metal watch- 
dog on his grass plot. 

These monument salesmen are very 
helpful. When a certain town decided 
_on a soldiers’ monument the usual com- 
mittee was appointed and designs asked 
for in the usual way. Competition was 
brisk among the men in the mausoleum 
business. One of their agents was a 
man who had previously sold petroleum 
for the Standard Oil Company, and 
thus was peculiarly well fitted to ex- 
patiate on the beauties of sculpture. 

The committee had chosen Opus 17, a 
soldier six feet, six inches in height, 
and weighing twenty thousand pounds. 
But the cost of casting the figure in 
bronze was greater than the appropria- 
tion. In a crisis like this a sculptor 
would have been of no use, but the 
former oil salesman was in his element. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said he im- 
pressively, “your shaft is fifty feet 
high. When the figure is placed on top, 
looking at it from the ground, and 
judging it from the standpoint of per- 
spective and artistic effect; judging it, 
I say, from the standpoint of per- 
spective and artistic effect, you will not 
be able to see much below the knees of 
the figure, owing to the projection of 
the capital. I trust you are following 
me, gentlemen.” 

He was assured that they were, so 





ar. 

“Well, then, gentlemen,” he concluded 
triumphantly, “why not cut off the 
ankles and feet, which weighs two thou- 
sand pounds? We would thus save 
$780, and you would have a figure five 
feet, eight inches high, which is typical 
of the American soldier.” 

This brilliant suggestion was pon- 
dered until some doubting Thomas in- 
terposed an objection. He admitted 
that a soldier with both legs shot off 
would be more typical of modern war- 
fare than one with all his limbs. 

“But how in thunder could he stand 
on top of a monument under such con- 
ditions? He’d be more likely sent home 
on a furlough.” 

The argument carried the day, and 
the ex-oil salesman’s brilliant idea for 
mutilating the statue was abandoned. 

Now it is out of such combinations 
as the foregoing—the combination of 
supervisors, veterans, and monument 
jobbers’ salesmen—that so many of our 
artistic atrocities have been committed. 
Thus we have the soldier of the period 
repeated in a thousand cities and vil- 
lages, surrounded by cannon balls and 
pieces of artillery. Occasionally, it is 
true, they stuck him in a fountain and 
gave him a perpetual shower bath, but 
such strokes of genius are always rare. 
It never seemed to make much dif- 
ference to those men where the monu- 
ment was located. It never seemed to 
occur to them that the future devel- 





opment of the town bore any relation 
to its setting. There was no partiey. 
lar reason for building it in the center 
of the village; in fact, had the mony. 
ment possessed that something called 
fine art, it could have been put in the 
most out-of-the-way place and it would 
have become a shrine where al! would 
willingly go and pay tribute. 

What is the lesson for us in this 
condition? It is that just as veterans 
of the past have had a good deal to 
say about the choice of war memorials 
so are we to have the opportunity to. 
day and as long as veterans of the 
World War survive. How can we avoid 
repeating these artistic monumental 
errors? How can we make sure that 
the memorials to our dead shall not he 
the laughing stock of posterity? 

Only by seeking the advice of the 
man or men who have made a study of 
beauty, of art, their life work. f 

“The expenditure of a substantial 
sum by a committee without the advice 
of a competent professional artist is jn 
essence a misappropriation of the 
fund,” says a bulletin on war memo- 
rials published by the Municipal Art 
Society of New York. “No trustee un- 
der a will would think of settling a 
dificult legal problem in the adminis- 
tration of an estate without consulting 
a lawyer.” 

The greatest service which a layman 
serving on a memorial committee can 
perform is to refrain from dictating to 
the artist, be he sculptor, architect or 
paintei. The artist possesses a peculiar 
faculty, developed to a high degree, of 
visualizing a proposed memorial. For 
this reason his opinion is invaluable 
as an advisor. His knowledge of all 
that has gone before; his familiarity 
with the successes and failures of past 
generations; and more than all, his 
study of line and form and shadow— 
the simple vocabulary of the sculptor— 
makes him qualified to say, at least, 
what not to do. 

An artist worthy of the name does 
not force upon us his individual opin- 
ions and tastes; rather he gives us the 
conglomerate opinion and taste of the 
best minds of the ages. He is but a 
link in a long chain of human endeavor, 
adding perhaps just enough of his own 
deductions to bring his creations up-to- 
date. Too drastic a departure from 
well-established tradition results in the 
bizarre or startling—and often bad 
art. 


F you ask what an advisor could do 
for you, I would answer: Little or 

nothing if your mind is made up as to 
just what you want and where you 
want to put it. But if you are willing 
to accept guidance, he would in the end 
obtain results that would redound to 
your credit. 

The first thing he would do in every 
case would be to send away the bronze 
art solicitor with his catalogue of com- 
mercialized honor rolls and bronze stock 
models ready to be ordered by number. 
With him would go the representative 
of the monumental granite firm. 

Then he would advise making haste 
slowly, for a memorial worthy of per- 
manency should be so studied in all its 
aspects as to be made as nearly fault- 
less as human ability can make it. | 

Your advisor would never sanction 
the use of a rough, unhewn boulder as 
the pedestal for a figure, nor would he 
approve of its use as a support for a 
bronze tablet. He would argue that 
only by shaping that rough stone to 
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fines and forms designed by an artist 
would the boulder be lifted into the 
realm of fine art. 

He would not be a party to the 
scheme of placing a memorial on a cer- 
tain site simply to help boom a real 
estate development. Instead of approv- 
ing of that doughboy at parade rest, 
or of that one who holds up a hand 
grenade as though he had found a gold 
nugget (ordered by number from the 
catalogue), he would give the commit- 
tee the names of sculptors, of artists, 
whose past performances would be a 
proof of their ability to create a work 
of art which would live. 

Should it be necessary to let the con- 
tracts for a memorial by competition, 
he would be the one to draw up the 
necessary program and conduct the 
competition according to definite lines 
laid down by the National Sculptors’ 
Society. : 

I don’t want to discuss the subject of 
competitions at length, but I do want to 
emphasize what I have just said. 
Reputable artists will not enter com- 
petitions unless they are conducted ac- 
cording to well established rules. Many 
a committee has become entangled by 
obtaining designs from several artists, 
letting each man think that he was the 
only one consulted, but actually hold- 
ing a kind of informal competition 
among them. Reputable men will not 
be a party to such a scheme. 

A competition is most likely to be 
successful when a certain number of 
artists are invited to compete and are 
offered a substantial honorarium cov- 
ering their expenses. It is not possible 
to give a definite estimate of the cost of 
producing a competitive design and 
sketch models for a monument, but for 
a thirty or forty thousand dollar memo- 
rial the expense of each competitor will 
easily reach five hundred dollars, exclu- 
sive of his time. A competition which 
does not guarantee that his time and 
effort will not be wasted, no matter who 
wins the competition, is not likely to 
interest the successful artist. 

An expert advisor would not only 
steer a committee through the difficul- 
ties of such a competition, but by his 


presence would assure competitors of 
competent artistic judgment. One of 
the reasons that able artists do not 
often enter competitions is because they 
know that their designs are likely to 
be judged by a committee blatantly 
ignorant of what constitutes a good 
design. It is the kind of committee 
that is such an easy mark for the mon- 
ument jobber’s agent with his stand- 
ardized models. 

I would lika to suggest in passing 
that American Legion posts which are 
looking about for ways to help their 
communities might work for the ap- 
pointment of permanent art commis- 
sions, provided of course that there are 
men and women in the community com- 
petent to serve on such a commission. 
There is frankly a terrific amount of 
atrocious art in our country, but there 
is less because some cities have created 
competent commissions whose word is 
final on the choice of all municipal art. 

Let us get together and save our 
country from the atrocities of the past. 
We must remember this: A _ public 
monument is not a personal or private 
affair; generations to come must live 
with it, and if we do not obtain and 
apply the best talent available, we shall 
be guilty of an everlasting offense 
against posterity. 

“An artist, I confess, is not certain 
to make a success of such a task,” says 
a writer in the American Magazine of 
Art. “But he is the only one from 
whom success may be expected. Even 
more than in other kinds of work, from 





war to dressmaking, we may safely de- | 


pend where art is concerned only upon 
the trained mind and the trained hand.” 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
ways in which an advisor can be help- 
ful; but the part which the layman 
should perform on the memorial com- 
mittee can be completely stated in the 
foregoing words: 

“Where art is concerned depend only 
vows the trained mind and the trained 

and.” 


(In a second article in a succeeding 
issue Mr. Aitken will discuss memorial 
sites.) 


This Fascisti Business 
(Continued from page 6) 


desperate. She hung over the abyss; 
and her people, blind to their obliga- 
tions, permitted a government in its 
dotage to do nothing. The Fascisti 
ended all that. They employed some 
extreme methods—there were brutal 
murders for which no one was brought 
to trial, there were beatings and burn- 
ings—but they fought in the open. 

They sing of youth, because the one 
hope of Italy is rejuvenation. She has 
a name for rising again. They pretend 
that they are Romans, because all 
Italians respect that name, and glory 
in their descent. The strutting of Mus- 
solini was never like the bombast of 
D’Annunzio. There was some point 
to it. 

Only the thing went too far. There 
was a brave fight for Donna Italia, and 
the Fascisti won. The Communist 
menace was scotched. In Milan, Turin 
and Trieste—the worst large towns— 
not a red flag could appear; not a Com- 
munist dared speak in public. It was 
a moment for amnesty and elections, 
for most of the workmen had been 
forced into Communism. But while at 


home the Fascisti feted their victory by 
further bloodletting, abroad they went 
to the pains of giving Jugoslavia a 
hint of danger to come. 

Jugoslavia is populated by fighting 
men and their mothers and sisters. In 
America Jugoslavs become miners be- 
cause they are built like excavators. 
They don’t really love work, but, Lord! 
how they do hanker after a scrap. His- 
tory has not been ungenerous to them 
in this respect. 

Such are the people who for over 
four years have submitted to every form 
of insult from their bigger, richer and 
better equipped neighbor, Italy. When 
the Italians began seizing Jugoslav ter- 
ritory that was vital to Jugoslavia, 
many officers in the Jugoslav army 
tugged at the leash. “One Serb is good 
for ten Italians,” they argued. But 
the government said, “No, we must 
negotiate,” and negotiate they did. 
Thanks to Italy’s trouble at home, Bel- 
grade secured the Rapallo treaty and 
the pact of Santa Margherita, which, 
though they favored Italy somewhat, 
were more than Jugoslavia had ex- 
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Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 


scribed by physicians over twenty-two 

years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 
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A New Butter-Kist 
Popcorn Machine at 
Half Former Price! 





ERE’S a marvelous money-making op- 

portunity—a beautiful, new automatic 
Butter- Kist Popcorn Machine at half 
what former models cost. 
Fora small down-payment this new Gold 
Mine Model will be shipped to any respon- 
sible retailer. Within afew hours after its 
receipt you can be earning big profits, sell- 
ingthe world-famous Butter-Kist Popcorn. 
The “Gold Mine” is a beauty. Attractive 
mahogany-finished cabinet. Handsome 
gleaming glass sides. Highly-polished 
nickel parts. Takes up little room. Feeds, 
discharges, pops and butters the corn auto- 
matically. Produces thirty 10c packages 
anhour. Has compartment for hot pea- 
nuts. These are big sellers. 
Butter-Kist Popcorn sells fast. It’s nation- 
ally known. F. J. Studer writes, “My 
Butter-Kist Popcorn profits have averaged 
over $900 per year for six years.”” Many 
are making much more. And remember, 
out of every dollar’s worth you sell, you 
keep 65 cents as your profit! 

Write for Butter-Kist Easy Payment Plan. 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MBG. CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn 
Machines and Peanut Toasters 
2170 Van Buren Street Indianapolis 


























Shake Into Your Shoes 


And sprinkle in the foot-bath Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic, healing pow- 
der for Painful, Swollen, Sweating feet. 
It prevents blisters and sore spots and 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
Always use Allen’s FootsEase to break 
in new shoes and enjoy the bliss of feet 
without an ache. Those who use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease say that they have solved their 
foot troubles. Sold everywhere. Trial pack- 
age and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent 
Free. Address ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, 
Le Roy, N.Y. 
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|pected. Then came the Fascista vic- 
|tery, and Fascista influence in Rome. 
| The Italian parliament was no longer 
| willing to ratify the pact. And mean- 
while the Fascisti, like their comic fore- 
runner, D’Annunzio, swooped down on 
Fiume, shelled it from an Italian war- 
| Ship and drove out the decentest gov- 
| 





ernment that it had had since the Ar- 

;}mistice. The Fascisti speak of this 
treaty violation as the “Revolution of 
1922.” 

So the movement that brought relief 
ito Italy gave chains to Fiume and 
j}alarm to Jugoslavia. The Fascisti are 
| still in the town, busily dosing its more 
| public-spirited citizens with castor oil. 
| Local physicians protested against this 
| method of treatment; drug stores com- 
| plained that they could not meet the 
}demand. Meanwhile Hungary’s erst- 
while best port is without shipping. 
| Jugoslavia will not let goods pass until 
|Italy keeps her plighted word. The 
| Fascisti will not let their opponents 
work on the docks, and as everyone is 
their opponent, and as the Fascisti don’t 
swing a very mean crate themselves, 
no work is done. 

On a wall overlooking the silent busi- 
ness street, like a grim commentary on 
the silence, somebody once painted 
“Fiume or Death!” Only the last word 
is visible today: “Death!” Fiume is 
dead and the Fascisti killed her. 

Then came the coup which made Mus- 
solini premier. It was burlesque, in 
that it was illegal but that no firm 
|resistance was made. Imagine The 
| American Legion marching on Wash- 
ington. The Fascisti marched. Then 
they returned to their homes with black 
banners, seized all the public buildings 
and shouted, “Long Live the King!” 
Some troops lost their heads and fired, 
but mostly they handed over their car- 
bines. The King saw the writing on 
the wall, and he yielded. 

At first it looked as if all would be 
safe on the frontiers. The Fascisti 
who had mobilized there to watch Aus- 
tria and Jugoslavia went home, and 
Belgrade papers spoke well—after gov- 
ernment hints — of Mussolini. He 
seemed to justify their opinion of him 
by his new attitude toward Fiume. 
Some young Fascisti had raided across 
the border, seized a Jugoslav flag and 
burned it. Mussolini ordered another 
flag made and returned with apologies, 
and he even sent the youngsters to jail. 
When a handful of firebrand Arditi— 
some of D’Annunzio’s— grabbed the 
Jugoslav club in Fiume, the government 
got them out by a clever trick. Musso- 
lini was learning that while an editor 
might call for a “strong” policy abroad, 
the premier of the nation must walk 
with caution. 

But there were people behind Musso- 
lini who did not want caution. They 
wanted Greater Italy, and they had 
hoisted Mussolini into the saddle for 
that purpose. So the sabre had to be 
clanked, and Jugoslavia, weary of pa- 
tience, began to mobilize certain classes. 





order. They were giving our plung- 
ing nags the rifle butt and the boot in 
the ribs with cheerful and workmanlike 
precision. I do not know how the 
colonel vs. major argument came out. 
The surrounding country was too rap- 
idly becoming covered with flying 








If the Fascisti had only stayed at 
home! But like Pussyfoot Johnson and 
all enthusiasts, they had no sooner seen 
their cause triumphant at home than 
they set out to spread the gospel to all 
people. They took it into Bavaria, just 
where they shouldn’t have taken it. [y 
Bavaria Communism was not a danger. 
Fascism was. Every energy of the 
Bavarians should have been bent to 
working their way through the winter 
without much coal or bread. Byt 
Fascism turned their attentions to Jew. 
baiting. Mussolini had never disgraced 
Fascism at home by anti-Semitism, but 
in Hungary, as well as Bavaria, that 
was the form that Fascism took. 

There was a tactical reason for carry- 
ing Fascism to Hungary. That country 
is the enemy of Jugoslavia and her 
allies, Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, 
Italy has coquetted for years with the 
Hungarians, and now she is drawing 
tighter the bond between the two coun- 
tries, providing against the war which 
she foresees. 

Then, too, the Fascisti are intriguing 
in Montenegro. They receive fugitives 
from that country who can be trusted 
to plot with their friends at home 
against Jugoslavia. And at Ancona 
there is a bureau whose business it is 
to watch the Jugoslavs in Dalmatia. 

Even in Ireland the Fascisti are try. 
ing to organize branches. There they 
have met with a real check, for both 
sides claim to be the true government 
and neither will tolerate a third party. 

There are signs that Italy herself 
is wearying of Fascism. Sardinia has 
virtually revolted against it, and else- 
where people are tiring of violence when 
the need for it seems past. Workmen 
of dubious character have been paid 
to march ‘with the Black Shirts, to 
counterbalance the Communist workers. 
Jugoslavs in Trieste and Fiume claim 
that they have to pay tribute in order 
to stay and carry on business. And 
somewhere deep hidden in the Fascisti 
organism is a band called “Knights of 
Death,” whose crimes the Fascio disa- 
vows. 

In medieval Italian cities history 
was a see-sawing—into power and out 
—of two hostile factions. Blood was 
spilled; neither side gained real ad- 
vantage, and in the end Italy was 
ruined for hundreds of years. Will the 
modern Communists strike back some 
day? May not the war of Fascisti and 
Communists be like the wars of Guelfs 
and Ghibellines? 

If there is any moral to draw—and 
morals are not safe when we write of 
our own times—it is that private 
citizens can not usurp the government’s 
functions without weakening respect 
for all government. If the time comes 
when private citizens must act, they 
must lay down their arms as soon as 
order is restored. If they remain in 
arms and power, like the Pretorian 
Guards of Rome, they cour? their own 
ruin and ultimately that of their coun- 
try. 


The Memoirs of an M. P. 


(Continued on page 11) 


horses madly pursued by the military 
police. The only touch needed to attain 
the perfection of chaos was for the 
doughboys to open fire on us. Why 
they refrained is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the war. 

Eventually there came the time when 
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New scientific 


ironing remarkably easy. ‘o wires 

or attachments—all self contained 

Gives clean, quick heat, easily regu- 

p ls ated. Co ony one cent for 3 hour's use 
Saves steps.Cuts ironing time in half. 
Sells fast Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, sold 25 in few hours spare 
time. Moyer, Pa., made $16 4.00 in one week. You can do as 
. No experi ence necessary Work all or spare time. 
You simply take orders, we deliver by parcel post and do 
collecting. Commissions paid same day you takeorders. Send 


for Catalog and FREE OUTFIT OFFER 
AKRON LAMP CO. 


Write today 
293 Iron St., Akron, O. 





we boarded the transport. There the 
luck held and we found ourselves doing 
guard duty, which gave us the run of 
the decks. Not for us sleeping in the 
stuffy fastnesses of the hold along with 
two thousand other troops. We found 
ourselves cosy nooks and crannies on 
the upper decks where the breezes blew 
cool. All night long, I remember, you 
could hear the patter of feet along ‘the 
decks as honest sailormen routed the 
military police out of lifeboats and 
other favorite gobs’ sleeping places and 
chased them around with knives. 
Candidly, I don’t believe I’m giving 
away any military secrets when I say 
that the life of an M. P. had its advan- 
tages other than permission to stay out 
all night in the rain and bark at mov- 
ing troops. As a guardian of law and 
order you learned so much on duty that 
helped you to enjoy yourself when off. 
You found out how far you could go 
and get away with it. Which brings 
to mind at this moment the case in our 
outfit of the ambitious private first- 
class who hied himself to Aix-les-Bains 





as one of the chaperons of a leave} 


detail. 

“What kind of people did you meet?” 
we inquired of him as he sat shirt- 
sleeved, hob-nailed and comfortable in 
the billet the night of his return. 

“The duchess was great,” he re- 
marked casually, opening a tin of willie 
with a hatchet. The merry raspberry 
bloomed at once 

a. always thought I’d like to be an 
officer,” he explained in an injured tone 
when the mirth had subsided. “So 
borrowed a Q. M. first looey’s rig from 
a friend of mine I found down there 
and went into society. A real duchess 
gave a luncheon in a palace and I went 
and sat between the A. P.M. and the 
R. T.O. Good scouts they were, so I 
told them they were handling things 
very neatly at Aix and they seemed 
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Newsstand Price $3.50 


Al 3 for 1 year $1.75 Save $1.75 


When you know your Legion Post or Auxil- 
iary is entitled to a substantial profit on the 
sale of this attractive magazine Bargain, you 
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tage of such a cash saver. Your Post Adju- 
tant will gladly take care of your order or 
mail it with $1.75 to The Legion Subscription 
Service, 627 West 43d Street, New York C ity. 
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How Now, Iowa! 


The week’s lap in the Weekly sub- 
scription card race February 28th 
saw Nebraska step up from ninth posi- 
tion and quietly but firmly displace the 
tall corn contingent from fifth place. 
That change also moved Indiana, Rhode 
Island and Kansas down a peg. Ver- 
mont jumped from thirty-eighth to 
twenty-fifth place—not bad for one 
week’s effort. Where is your depart- 
ment in the following standing of all 
departments, based on proportion of 
1923 cards received to total 1922 mem- 
bership? How does it compare with its 
standing on February 28th of last year, 


based on the same ratio? 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
1 Georgia ...... 37 25 Vermont ..... 26 
© ee aasesenn Se. Gee sesh ence In 
3 S. Dakota - 18 27 Maryland .... 21 
© Tee ccovcce 34 28 California .... 36 
5 Nebraska .... 1 29 Montana ..... 31 
6 Iowa ......... 7 30 S. Carolina 39 
7 Indiana . SD Ge GD cocciccce 5 
8 Rhode Island... 12 32 Wyoming .... 23 
DS Hees .ccce 20 33 Virginia ..... 32 

BP Tee 06 oncs0es 17 34 Washington .. 45 

11 N. —~pasmned 19 35 Massachusetts 414 

12 Maine ..... 30 36 W. Virginia 40 

13 Arizona ...... 47 37 N. Carolina .. 15 

14 Colorado ..... 35 38 Alabama ..... 22 

15 Delaware ..... 38 39 Michigan ..... 28 

a en Wk ews ow 16 40 Oregon 25 
7 Minnesota .... 3 41 Mississippi ... 29 

18 New York ... 42 42 Missouri ..... 14 

19 Wisconsin .... 11 43 Kentucky 10 

20 N. Dakota ... 4 44 New Jersey .. 46 

21 Oklahoma .... 2 45 Nevada ...... 18 

22 Tennessee .... 27 46 New Mexico . 6 

23 C onnecticut o> 4 67 Fievida ...... 9 

24 Arkansas >. Ge Gh OE Gis evese 49 

49 Louisiana .... 43 

















‘Head off that Croup 


with Musterole 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get. beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold by all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, 35c and 65c; hos} ital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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ing, Galvanized Steel wen Trap. It catches them 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in allsizes. Strong — 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 44, Lebanon, Mo. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
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Baseball 


Uniforms 


A Special 


Made- 
to-Order 


~ $850.8 $79 


Uniform Consists of 
Cap, shirt, belt, pants and 
stockings. Lettering FREE 


No time to lose, Mr. Manager of American 
Legion Post Teams, you MUST order now 
Delay means disappointment. We Specialize 
in Baseball equipment, and outfit hundreds 
and hundreds of teams year after year. 
Genuine M. & H. fabric. Tough, strong, 
wears like leather, holds shape and gives best 
service. Cannot be duplicated for price 
Write for Swatch Book, Easy Self- 
measurement Blanks and Special 
Baseball Bargain Sheet. 


MOSKOWITZ & HERBACH 
512 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 26 YEARS—— 
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Histories, records, memoirs, etc., need expert editing and art work 
perfect manufacture, effective advertising and selling. Submit 
MSS or plans, ask for details or estimates. That is our business 
Prompt work and capable technical help, by ex-service men for 
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NOW READY—“Rainbow Bright,” L. O. Stewart's illustrated 
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DORRANCE & COMPANY, Publishers 
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‘pleased. After luncheon I met the in- 
specting colonel from G. H. Q. who was 
at the doings as the guest of honor and 

}signed my name in the duchess’s vis- 
| itor’s book. I. guess the folks at home’ll 
| be pleased about my promotion. Easy? 
| The next time I go on leave I’m going 
|to be a captain. I’m tired of this busi- 
|ness of being ranked.” 

We found out later from the rest of 
the leave crowd that he spoke the truth. 
He had, they said, been careful to re- 
turn their salutes in a military manner 
while a lieutenant in Aix. I rather 
imagine that in the next war that 
young man will drift down to the re- 
cruiting station wearing acorns and 
enlist as a major. 

But in winter billets was where we 
|M. P.’s shone in our glory, armbands 
|and gats on or off. We were split up 
|two and two, and sent around to vari- 
}ous villages to do the town constable 
| act, far, far from our headquarters and 
attached to infantry, artillery and san- 
|itary train alike. To be candid, I can- 
|not recall our coming ever being re- 
|ceived with cheers. But at all events 
| we were comfortable. I know _I spent 
the winter in a large, cheerful room 
with white bearskins on its waxed 
floor, a full-length mirror and electric 
| lights over the bed that worked—occa- 
|sionally. Again I say don’t shoot. I 
am afraid you were probably in a barn. 
But when the gravy is handed to you 
on a platter, take it, is my advice. 

Of course, we popped out at all hours 
Every 





one of those combined stable-and-home 
cottages the good madame would think 
it was a burglar and send for the mili- 
tary police. But the best alarm I can 
recall was the village fire where, as 


| local M. P., I spent the wee, small hours 
| keeping the crowd back while an artil- 


lery battery wrestled with the flames. 
The French pompier blew his fear- 
ful blast in the square, the redlegs 
rushed out the French fire engine and 
a sterling, half-clad Yank bucket bri- 
gade passed the pails from the well to 
the troughs of the dizzy old engine. 
Remember the kind where you poured 
water into its side-scoops and a whole 
mob got on the pump handles and 
sawed like mad to make its hose spout? 





jon a 
| Claude J. Harris, director of the Le- 





I’ll say our hardy artillery pumped. 


| The cottage seemed in danger of being 
| saved when the well went dry, and the 


soldiery sat down to smoke and wonder 
if the loyal villagers would break out 
the cognac after the excitement wag 
over. Then came a wild hurrah. Ay 
other well had been found and the 
bucket brigade once more was splash. 
ing water furiously into the pump 
troughs. 

“Where in blinking blazes are the 
pump handles?” howled the topkick tg 
his crew of pumpers. A bulky form jn 
blue uniform and helmet answered him, 
It was the local fire department, bugle 
and all. 

“I have hid ze poomp handles,” he 
announced craftily. “You poomp g9 
hard you will break zem.” 

The fire department spoke the truth: 
he had concealed them well. The only 
thing that saved the entire street from 
the flames was the fact that Freneh 
houses have two-foot-thick stone walls 
and tiled roofs, so the fire stayed in the 
house of its origin and burned that 
down. They don’t give Croix de Guerres 
to M. P.’s, but just the same, that night 
I saved a Frenchman’s life. I told the 
pompier to go home in a hurry. 

Now that it is all over I wonder did 
I gain from my experiences as an M. P. 
in the great army of Baker’s Best any. 
thing of direct benefit to me in my pres- 
ent civilian career? Truthfully, I shall 
say that I did. Watching the dawn 
coming rosily up over snow-clad bar- 
racks roofs and rows of tents; in. 
forming careless privates, sergeants, 
lieutenants and even majors to “but- 
ton that there button”; listening to the 
dull bang-slamming 
crossroads; jotting down the names of 
high-spirited young men found in eafés 
at the wrong hours—such things aren't 
of much lasting use. 

But today I think that I can weather 
the severest frown. My boss in the of- 
fice doesn’t give me nearly so nasty a 
glance as did many a doughboy buck 
that I remember. Little in my life are 
the missiles hurled at my derby-hatted 
head by urchins after a snowfall—once 
I expected bricks. The gruff “move 
on” of the policeman keeping the lines 
at a parade or a fire means nothing to 
me—I used to say it myself. Having 
been an M.P. rather enables one to 
put up with the little stings of the 
world and glower sternly back. 

All right—I’m through. And now, 
boys, you can let it go, all together: 

“Who won the war?” 


$50,000 for Tuberculous Wanderers 


6 American Legion, through its 
National Service Division, is under- 
taking the humanitarian task of assist- 
ing hundreds of service men suffering 
with tuberculosis who are at present 
destitute in towns of the Southwest, 
with no immediate prospect of obtain- 


|ing financial relief from the Govern- 


ment. The Legion’s effort will be based 
survey recently completed by 


gion’s National Service Division, and 
William J. McGinley, supreme secre- 
tary of the Knights of Columbus, as a 
result of which the Knights of Colum- 
bus has set aside a fund of $50,000 to 


be used in the relief work. 


The need for outside assistance in the 
towns of Arizona and Colorado and 


other Southwestern States has arisen 
because of the large numbers of tuber- 
culous service men who have gone to 
these States in the belief that the dry 


climate will arrest the progress of 
their disease or result in a permanent 
cure. Local posts of the Legion in these 
States have cared for these suffering 
men from other States to the limit of 
their finances. In many cases tubercu- 
lous service men from distant States, 
having no financial resources, have 
taken their families with them to Ari- 
zona and Colorado. 

A pathetic side to this situation is 
the fact that a great many of the men 
who have made heavy monetary sacri- 
fices to go to Colorado and Arizona 
might better have remained in their 
former homes, for physicians are large- 
ly agreed that climate is largely a sec- 
ondary consideration in the care and 
treatment of tuberculosis. Good home 
conditions and proper food, for in- 
stance, outrank climate as factors tend- 
ing toward recovery. And a consider- 
able number of the patients finding 
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A Wonderful Book 
on Finger Prints 


FREE to YOU! 


of Thrilling, True Stories of crime mysteries 
solved through inger Print Evidence by some of 
ica’s greatest Finger Print Experts. Grip- 
illustrations. Greatest book ever published on 
Pine abject . Send for your FREE copy today. 


Big , Money to Experts! 
Basen hn tr pecan tere 
book pictures the wonderful opportunity awaiting you 


Spec ‘er open now. Write at once. Get full éo- 
reopens pF DT, 


UNIVERSITY OF OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Dept. 40-53 1920 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Mother and Babe 


EVERY MOTHER SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK 

Tells just what to do the instant baby is sick, 
before the doctor ar- 
rives. Take no chances 
losing baby. Every 
year thousands of little 
children suffer or die 
because the mother 
didn't know what to 

















do. 500 pages. Fully 

illustrated, beautifully 

bound. Only $1.00. 

Entirely new. Advice / 

for expectant mothers and = 5 coms Send for 
itto-day. Money back if not satisfied. Agents 
wanted. World's Medical Press, No. 664 
Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Here’s Another Chance! 
Join the Post 
Of Wandering Sons 


If you do not know where to pay your dues, you can 
join the Post of Wandering Sons. If you are completely 
out of touch with your own Post, now located in a differ- 
ent locality, continually on the go, and unable at the 
pre.ent time to become a member of a more settled organ- 


ization, you should by all means join the Post of Wander- 
ing Sons. If you are a stranger in a strange town, join 
the Post of Wandering Sons. .If you intend to shortly 
move from your present location, join the Post of Wan- 
dering Sons and get a transfer at any time in the year. 

Its members are scattered all over the world. They 
are men who do not wish to be backsliders on the Legion 


roster. They are the men who wish to carry their share 
of the Legion burden and fight their share of the Legion 
fight, but are not situated where they can join a Post. 
The Post of Wandering Sons has been chartered for just 
such men as these. If you are one of those chaps who 
has no Post to join and no club house in which to hang 
your hat, by all means send in this coupon today. It is 
also probable that you are reading the Weekly and have 
never joined a Post. You may be a new member. If 
you are, be sure to send in the coupon just the same, 
giving us your full war history to prove eligibility 

It will cost you $5.00. Here's the coupon. Clip it. 
Don't wait. This advertisement may not appear again. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW 
Post of Wandering — s 
AMERICAN LEGION 
627 West 43d Street, New York 


Here's five bucks ($5.00) for my 1923 membership in 
The American Legion. Send me a 1923 card and I will 
transfer to the first post I can locate. I was a member 
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, | 
themselves in the Southwest under 
strange conditions develop homesick- 
ness, and find themselves unable to ob- | 


| condition is thus harmed rather than 





bettered. 

A large percentage of the service 
men with tuberculosis in the Southwest 
can not obtain compensation from the 
Government for the reason that their 
disability developed later than the two- 
year time limit after their discharge 
from service. Active pulmonary tuber- 
culosis developing within two years af- 
ter discharge from service has been of- 
ficially presumed to be of service origin. 
Tuberculosis developing after two years 
from the time of separation from the 
service has ordinarily been deemed due 
to non-service causes. The American 
Legion has long contended that this 
provision of the law is unfair. For the 
past several years the Legion has been 
endeavoring to have the law amended so 
that pulmonary tuberculosis developing 
within five years of date of discharge 
shall be presumed of service origin. 
The bill which would make this regula- 
tion effective is now before Congress, 
and all Legion agencies are working to 
secure its passage. 


The Legion Flower, 


(Continued from page 9) 
must be removed. Plant the seeds rather 
thickly, because not all of them sprout. 
After they are well started, however, 


tain necessary food and shelter. Their 
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ORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Qnstruments of the 
Worlds Great Artists 


For two score years the world’s most celé¢ 
brated artists have hailed Conns supreme in 
quality because of perfect tune, beautiful tone 
and exclusive features which make them 
easier to play. 

Conn is the only manufacturer 
of the complete band instrumen- 
tation. Choose the instrument 
that suits your talent—to be sure 
it’s the best insist on Conn. 
Free Trial; Easy Payments. 
Send for Free Book and details 
on any instrument. 

Highest Honors at World’s 
Expositions. 

Dealers and agents throughout 
the country. Factory branches in 
many large cities. 

Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 

303 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Frank Westphal 
Endorses Conn 















































you must thin them out. If you don’t 
thin them, you will have no blooms 
worth speaking of. It takes some cour- 
age to pull up and throw away a nice 
plant, but it must be done. When the | 





| 
plants are large enough so you can tell | § 


which are going to be the biggest and | 
strongest, pull up all but these best 
ones, leaving no more than one plant | 
every five or six inches. Then, if your | 
bed is well and deeply manured, you’ll 
have a wonderful show of blossoms. It 
is a good thing a couple of weeks be- 
fore the plants bloom to scratch a bit | 
of nitrate of soda into the earth around | 
them, before a rain, and when they bud | 
to pour on some manure water, or | 
scratch in some soot stolen from the | 
chimney. 

If you have never watched a poppy 
unfold, you have missed a rare treat. 
One day the green bud hangs downward 
on the stem. 
rise, it is erect, and just a touch of 
color shows at the tip of the bud. The 
sun rises over the dewy garden. Its 
rays strike the green-cased bud. Sud- 
denly, right before your eyes, the petals 
burst the green shell, push outward, 
uncurl, flutter, and thin as tissue paper, 
soft and gleaming as finest silk, they 
become a perfect flower as you watch. 
When a whole bed is full of them, there 
is no more lovely sight. 

After the poppies have started to 
bloom, you can select two or three of 
your best plants of each variety for 
next year’s seeds, and let them flower 
out and ripen. The rest of the plants 
you should keep after with a pair of 
shears, and as soon as a flower drops 
its petals, cut the head off. By doing 
that, you will keep the plant in bloom 
for two or three weeks, and with a 
succession of plantings in your bed you 
can have blossoms for two months. The 
plants you keep for seed bearers should 
be Jeft alone until the heads are thor- 
oughly dry and rattle. Then, just be- 
fore they curl over to spill their seeds 
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PATENTS Secured 


Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
our “Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary advice with- 
out charge. Highest References. Write TODAY. 
J. L. Jackson & Co., 38! Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS-$50S15 DAILY 


EASY — Introducing NEW STYLE 
GUARANTEED HOSIERY — Must 
wear or replaced free. Big Profits. Re- 

& peat orders bring you regular income. 
‘ou write orders—WE DELIVERAND 
LLECT. No capital or experience 
needed. Outfits furnished. All colors 

and grades including finest silks. 

MAC-0-CHEE MILLS CO., Desk 2576 Cincinnati, 0. 
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subscription to your magazine * 
Get a new reader for the 
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Hand 
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Each side set 
with a genuine 
French blue sap- 
phire; fiery, first qual- 
ity genuine diamond in 
center. 
YOURS FOR $2.00 
Send only $2.00 and ring comes to you in handsome 
gift boxe harges paid. pn oe ag bond as toquality 
and value accompanies each ri 
EN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
You take no chance—if you are not satisfied at the 
end of 10 days for any reason whatsoever, your de- 
posit will be FULL’ to you 
A FULL YEAR TO PAY 
After trial. 7 $7.96 a month for 12 months. 
only $97.5 
Ring can be furnished in gentleman’s mounting 
without extra charge. 
FREE BOOK OF GEMS 
Most complete jewelry catalog ever issued of 
Diamonds, W an and Jewelry—newest designs at 
lowest prices months to pay on everything 
Srom our TWO MILLION DOLLAR STOCK. Send 
for copy 752, Established 1895 


ROYA DIAMOND 


%& WATCH CO 
35-37-39 Maiden Lane - NewYork 
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We » Pay $7 a Day 


Take orders for Jennings guar- 
anteed hosiery for men, women, 
children. All styles and colors. 

Written guarantee with each pair 
to wear and give satisfaction or 
new hose free. 


STEADY DAILY INCOME 

Full or spare time. No experience nec- 

essary. Nocapital needed. Low priced. 
Our silk hose lead. Take orders for six 
to ten pairsa day. Repeat orders in- 
crease everymonth. Prompt delivery 
guaranteed. For asteady, year round 
business there is nothing better 
than thisline. Write forsamples. 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose 2304 Dayton, Ohio 
















Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct to wearer. - 
vertised brand--exclusive patterns--easy 
No experience or capttal ro- 
quired, Entirely new proposition, 
rite for samples, 

Madison Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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| color. 


| go on living and making larger plants 


| gion man who has a garden. 


on the ground, cut the heads off and | 
shake the dry seeds into a tin box, la- 
beling it for next year. 

Now, a word about the Oriental 
poppies. I myself like best the type 
flower—the standard orange flame 
The reds and pinks are not 
nearly so handsome. This plant is a 
perennial. Sow the seed in a seed bed 
in spring, and the next spring move the 
plants into the center of your poppy 
bed. They will bear huge blooms, six 
inches across, the second year, and will 


for many years to come. They can, of 
course, be put in other parts of the 
garden, too. For that matter, so can 
poppies. 

If you have a front walk leading up 
with beds on either side 


the Legion flower. You could plant it, 
too, along the edge of your vegetable 
garden. Out in Oregon, W ashington 
and California you can even plant it in 


the lawn, and it will send up scattered 
blossoms. In the Eastern States, how- 
ever, you will find it will thrive only 


in rather carefully cultivated soil. But 
can aiways, from a few plants, collect 
enough seed to plant twice as many the 
next year. Fifty cents invested now, 
and a little time getting the ground 
ready, will give you the scarlet Legion 
poppy for as many years as you can 
use a spade and a rake. It is a lovely 
flower, and it is a flower that is full of 
memories for millions of Americans. It 
ought to be in the garden of every Le- 
And if he 
once puts it there, I feel pretty sure he 
will not stop with this one variety, but 
will grow other poppies, too, and make 
a bright pattern of color and silken, 
delicate beauty beside his home. 
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A handsome watch for men—absolutely on 
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Sell TIRES 


DIRECT FROM FACTOrRy 
We want one auto ownerin each locality 
z to use and advertise Armour Cords, Yoq 

can make bigmoney and get yourown tires Free 
by simply sending us orders from friends and 
neighbors. No Capital or Experience needed, 
e deliver and collect direct. you daily, 
Most Liberal Tire Guarantee Ever Written 
are | 
Damage, " ear and Tear, n, Blige 
tering, Blow-Outs and Rim- Cutting = 
10,000 miles. Weare actual manufactur 
ers. Write today for Great Special Offer 
to Agents and low Factory Prices, 


ARMOUR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 52, DAYTON,0, 
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California state lands, The State Land Board of California has for 
sale 87 irrig ated farms at Ballico ne: ar Merced in San Joaquin Valley 
on main line ‘e Railway state makes it possible for you 
to own one of these farms, only requiring 5 per cent of purchase 
price, remainder in semi-annual installments extending over 36 
years with 5 per cent interest annually. Here is an opportunity to be- 


come a home owner on terms as favorable as renting It will bee 
long time before any more land wil! be available unde er such generous 
provisions. Money advanced on improvements and dairy stock Those 


already located very enthusiastic; you can farm all year in Californias 
all deciduous fruits profitably grown; alfalfaa ren te crop, ideal con- 
ditions for stock i enn oanlinnrs many persons long some day to make 
their homes in California, with its winterless climate, plenty of sun 
chine. seashore and mountains, fertile valleys, paved highwars, very 
efficient marketing, excellent schools: State Board’ 3 pamphlet also 
Santa Fe folder describing San Joaquin Valley mailed free on 
Cc agraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe, 950 Railway 


Exchange, Chicago, Ills— 
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facts before epolyin for Eypents. Our by yh 
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When a member of Byron W 
Thornburg Post of Marion, In- 








| finger.) 
| Pay 22.27 and postage to postman on delivery. 


Krag Sporting 
Krag Carbines, $15. rif 
carbines, also ammunition. Carbines, Cal 
$3.50. Shot Guns, $4.50. New Catalog now ready. 


W. STOKES KIRK ‘7iitioechia Pe 





UNLUCKY?™=: n wear this Mystic 
& Serpent. Replica of 
Ancient Hindu charm against evil 
spirits, sickness, spells and symbol 
of GOOD LUCK in love, business, 
games. Heavy, weird and startling. 
Genuine 14-Karat gold shell, $ year 
guarantee. Men and Women. 
— “formula for luck” FREE. 
nd measure (string tied around 


ALI F. BABA, | _< 55, 116 Street Sta., New York. 





diana, pays his Legion dues for 
1923, or a new member signs up, 
the town knows about it. The 
post presents him with a window 
card, printed in colors, measuring 
six by nine inches. The display 
of this card in the windows of 
Marion homes during the post’s 
membership campaign gained 
many new Legionnaires 
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100 


cnvelopes’ BOXED $1.00 fais 


Or 200 Sheets and 100 Envelopes for $1.25 


PRINTED with your name and address in navy blue. 


Agents wanted in every locality 
Send dollar bill, check or money order to 


C.H, Smith & Co., Dept. J, 311 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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This note, however, isn’t really about clothes. 
What we want you to do, if you will, is to relay to the 


gang the following sentiment: 


“Thank you. 








Dear Buddy in the Barrel: 


We know that the Ad Manager and his able assist- 
ants (including several hundred thousand loyal readers), 
got you out of your staves and into regular clothes a 
long time ago, but if they hadn't, we could clothe you 
quite nicely in an all-scissored suit made from the 
coupons sent in as a result of your recent request to 
the gang to tell what they thought was wrong (or 
right, as the case might be) with the Weekly—what 
kind of stuff they wanted to see in it. 
counted all the coupons yet, but just by weighing 
them we know we can guarantee you not only one 
complete suit, but some spare-part trousers as well. 


We haven't 


We can't answer all your commcnts 


HERE YArE, Eprrs- BEAUG@UP LETTERS AND GOUPONS ETC. 
IN RESPONSE TO OUR ARTICLE ON HoW TWh IMPROVE 
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of view, they are. 


in person; some of them we hope to answer by means 


of a better magazine, which we want just as much as 
you do, and many of the details you specify are just 
the details we're working for. 
coupons has been read, and now we’ re cataloguing them, 


But every one of your 


and indexing them, and treating them generally as if 
they were as sacred as ballots—which, from our point 


We know we can’t please all of 


you—some of you want serials, and others of you say 
‘Anything but serials——no chance for a compromise 
here. But we're out to please as many of you as we 
can, and your coupon barrage has helped point the 
way. Come again—don’t wait for another coupon. 


Again, thanks.” 


Buddy, the same to you—thanks. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF 





OUR DIRECTORY 


These Advertisers support us—Let’s reciprocate. And tell 
them so by saying, when you write—‘I saw your ad in 


AUTOS & AUTO ACCESSORIES 
Automatic Electrical Devtces Co 30 
Herman Bumiller. . . 
Chevrolet Motor Co 
WVVVElectric Storage Battery Co ;. = 
VLiberty Top & Tire Co......... eake . aa 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
VWWVAmerican Pub. Co 


Jorrance & Co : 2s 

Wm. Green 19 
VWVNelson Doubleday. Inc. : 

VG. & C. Merriam Co 25 


VVVVThe Pathfinder Pub. Co 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
VAcorn Brass Mfg. Co 27° 
VVAkron Lamp Co 27 
VVAmerican Accessories Co 
WvvAmerican Products Co 
Armour Tire & Rubber C: 
Auto Sun Products Co 
VVF yr Fyter Co... 
VHolcomb & Hoke Co 7 26. 
VWVJennings Mfg. Co ie “ 30 
Kingery Mfg. Co... . 
VVVLightning Calculator Co... . . 
VMac-0-Chee Mills 


30 


29 
VVMadison Shirt Co. : .. 30 
VVVVAlbert Mills, Mer. . 
Paul Rubber Co. ... “ 
VSanta Fe Railway. . . : 30 
VVVVStandard Food & Fur Co. 
Superior Laboratories... . . 
ENTERTAINMENT 
VVVT. S. Denison & Co 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
VVVVThe Genesee Pure Food Co.. 
FURNITURE 
man Furniture & Carpet C 
INSURANCE ; aguas 
VVJohn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. ae 


* INVESTMENTS 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co 


JEWELRY, INSIGNIA, MEMORIALS 
ete 55 egion’Emblem Division 
aba 


30 
Artex Company 24 
Baer Brothers 29 
28 


VWVVBurlington Watch © 
The Charles Co. ‘ “ 
VVVJos. De Roy & So 
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Street, N. Y. Cit 


Readers are 
sentation contained in an advertisement in 


Advertising ag $3.00 per agate line. Smallest copy accepted, 14 lines (1 inch). TH® ADVERTISING MANAGER, 627 West 43d 
y. 





value of our magazine—THE 


constant; 


viduals, and 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 





“BE IT RESOLVED), that with a firm belief in the 
AMERICAN 
WEEKLY—4s a nattonal advertising medium; 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 
increasing cost of production, the tmprove- 
ments which we desire to see tn tt will only be made 

sible through increased advertising revenue—and 
that increased advertising revenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1Wve 
hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as indi- 
as an organization, to those advertisers 
who use the columns of our ofictal magazine—THE 


Resolution passed unanimously at the 
National Convention of The American Legion. 


LEGION 
with the 


Second 








VVLoftis Bros. & Co 


es 546 
Royal Diamond & Watch 
VVVVSanta Fe Watch Co...... 
R. F. Simmons Company 
MEDICINAL 
VAllen's Foot-Ease... . 
Bayer Tablets of Aspirir 
VMusterole Co........ * 
Othine veens 
VSloan's Liniment.... 
MEN’S WEAR 


VVVKahn Tailoring Co... 
VvVVReliance Mfg. Co...... 
VVWilson Brothers... .. 
MiSCELLANEOUS 
American Chicle Co 
VJ. Buchstein. . 


VDic aph Products Corp 
MEETS 0.6s.0ccvencnve 
Ferry & Co,.......... 


Marvel Mfg. Co 


VPhiladelphia Key Go..... . 


VThe Rat Biscuit Co. . 
VVVVRedding & Co... . 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
VVVV 


Buescher Band Inst. Co.... . 


vvvvc. G. Conn, Ltd....... 
VLyon & Healy 
Wilson Bros. Mfg. Co..... 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
VVJ.L. Jackson & Co. 
VVVVVVLacey & 
E. E: Stevens, Jr. 


29 
30 
24 


V SERVICE STRIPE—AWARDED ADVERTISERS WITH US REGULARLY FOR OVER SIX MONTHS. THE 
AND FIVE STRIPERS ARE GROWING IN NUMBER, AND THE SIX STRIPERS ARE BEGINNING TO APPEAR. 

We do not knowingly accept false or fraudulent advertising, or anv advertising of an objectionable nature. See} “Our Platform,” 

ber 22, 16 uested to report promptly any failure on the part of an advertiser to make good any repre- 

HE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 


of ADVERTISERS 


our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 
VVVAmerican School... ... 
VVVVVVPFranklin Institute 
VVAlexander Hamilton Institute 
VHealth Builders, Inc 
Metropolitan School of Journalism 24 
Palmer Photoplay Corp 
VVVVPatterson Civil Service School .- Back Cover 
VVVVVSstandard Business Training Institute ° 
VVVVF. W. Tamblyn ° o” ee 28 
VVVUnited Y. M. ©. A. School. ..... , 
VUniversity of Applied Science 20 
World's Medical Press 29 


..21 and 28 


SEEDS 
Wm. Henry Maule, Ine 26 
SMOKERS’ NEEDS 
VVVVAmerican Tobacco Co...... 
VVVLiggett & Myers Tobacco Co... 2 
WUL GRE REE, GOic cc cccccscccccoess 4 
SOFT DRINKS 
‘Coca Cola 
STATIONERY 
C. H. Smith & Co 30 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 
Brunswick-Balke -Collender Co... . 
Dri-Kamp Co . 

J. F. Gregory 27 
VMoskowitz & Herbach 28 
VW. Stokes Kirk 
VVVVHarley-Davidson Motor Co..... ciel 
VVHendee Mfg. Co....... a . 24 
VVMead Cycle Co 30 
VThos. E. Wilson. ....... pavecsepinees 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
VVVAmerican Telephone & Telegraph Co 

TOILET NECESSITIES 
Barbasol Co : 
Forhan Co . 2 

VVVVVThe Pepsodent Co........ eenkeese. ie 

VVJ. B. Willfams Co... . «6... 60sec eee eereenee 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
J. S. Shipping Board. sees 

TYPEWRITERS 

VCorona Typewriter Co., Inc . 
VVOliver Typewriter Co 2 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
VVVShipman Ward Mfg. Co 2 
Young Typewriter -? 


VV Two, VVY THREE, VVVV Four 
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Railway 


Mail Clerk 


$1600 to $2300 a year. 
Work 6 days, then 6 days off. 
Paid all the time. Oppor- 
tunity for travel. 15 days’ va- 
cation and 10 days’ sick leave 


City Mail 
Carrier 
$1400 to $1800 a year. 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
sick leave every year with full 
pay. 


Customs 


Inspector 
$1400 to $3000 a year. 


Yearly bonus of $240. 
30 days’ vacation and 30 
days’ sick leave with full pay. 


$1000 to $2590 and up, 


Postmaster 


This is a position of gre 
portance. In small 
position that can be made very 
profitable. 


it im- 
towns a 


é 


with full pay. 


Post Office 
Clerk 


$1400 to $1800 a year. 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
sick leave every year with full 
pay. - 


Internal 


Revenue Men 
$1400 to $3000 a year, 


Yearly bonus of $2 10) 
30 day $ vacation and 39 


days’ sick leave with full pay, 


et It 


Departmental 


Clerk 


$1100 to $2000 and up. 
Yearly bonus of $240. 
30 days’ vacation and 30 days’ 


sick leave with full pay. 


R. F. D. Mail 


Carrier 
$1800 to $2600 a year. 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ 
sick leave every year with full 
pay. 


I'll Show You How to 


attractive positions. Take your pick 




















I have shown thousands how to secure these splendid, 
of them, decide which one you want. I'll help you get it. It’s easy to pass the Civil Service exam- 
inations—if you KNOW HOW. And that’s my business. For eight years I was an official Civil 
Service Examiner; I know just how to train you so you can be SURE to pass your examinations 
with a high mark, and to qualify for one of the first positions open. Just give me some of your 
spare time at home and I'll guarantee to coach you until you get a position, or my services won't 


cost you a cent. 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary low-pay jobs that get you nowhere, that start you off in a rut 
and keep you there. Work for Uncle Sam, the finest, squarest, most dependable boss in the world. 
There's a wonderful position waiting for you—a position that pays from $1600 to $2300 a year to 
start, steady work, easy hours, vacations with pay, and good opportunities for rapid advancement 
to $5000 a year or more! And ex-service men, get special preference for these fine jobs. 


Stop Worrying About the Future 
































oe Quit worrying about your job or your pay! Get rid of 
e U AR | Mleeas the bugaboos of hard times, strikes, lockouts, layoffs. You 
: re | can’t be fired or laid off for any religious, personal, or 
- xh LY As political reason in a government job. Hard times do 
[eel | 7 not affect the government employee. Get a Civil-Service 
ye @ Fd tA ne | . job where your pay comes regularly all year round. You 
nen ; an can COUNT on exactly what you will get. Increases are 
; _ rapid in position and salary. If you are an average man, ARTHUR R. PATTERSON 
(ada = oc you don’t get as much as the average government em- 
> nS ployee! They get $1600 to $2300 a year to start and they get it. Other positions in the government 
\ -@ § service pay as high as $3000 to $10,000 a year. Hours are easy—eight or less a day. Vacation evey 
\ aod, year with full pay, work at home or travel, or work in Washington or at Panama Canal. 





A “| This Big Book About 
| Government Positions 
| = Sent to you FREE. 





Patterson Civil Service School x If you are an American, eighteen years old or more, you are eligible to a Government Civil 
Wisner Bldg., Dept. R-633, Rochester, N. Y. \ Service Position, and if you have an ordinary 4th grade education as a foundation I want yout 

have a copy of my splendid, fully illustrated 46 page book, telling ~~ how you can qualify ia 
Please send me your big free book and to become a Railway Mail Clerk, Postmaster, Customs Service Mam 
tell me how I can secure a position with the Panama Canal Clerk, or any of the other positions which are “fully described in my 
U. S. Government paying me $1600 to $2300 book. Send in the coupon today or just a postal card. Find out now just how 3 
a year, with excellent chance for rapid advance- can help you to land a steady, good-paying position with the U. 5. Government 
and no chance of losing my job. This 


your own home 


Remember, you get first choice if you saw service. Mail the coupon or @ postal 


ran cost me a penny. today. Address: 

v ; \ Arthur R. Patterson, Principal 

INA@MC. .-cccceccece Soccer vresesecsceesseosesesesercece e e e 

i“ te % Patterson Civil Service Schoo 
Dept. R-633 

ivickckncdédhcadcationkskne dent eccsncssdeeteee . Wisner Building . Rochester, N. ¥s 





